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An Indian Crisis and its European 
Ramifications in the Eighteenth Century : 
The Chandernagore Ditch Affairs, 
1767-1771 


BRIAN E. KENNEDY 
Monash University 
Australia 


THE DITCH INCIDENT AT CHANDERNAGORE, while inconse- 
quential enough in its details, is worthy of closer attention than it has 
so far received from historians for a number of reasons. It was the 
first really serious breach in Anglo-French relations in the East after 
the Peace of Paris. It began essentially as a loca] dispute in Bengal, 
but it emerged by May 1770 into something of a European issue in- 
volving the question of British power and responsibility in India. Its 
importance grew from the context of Franco-Spanish attempts to reha- 
bilitate their commercial and politica] influence overseas after the crip- 
pling defeats they had suffered in the Seven Years' War, and it contri- 
buted to that crisis of confidence which so affected relations between 
the East India Company and Parliament between 1766 and 1773. 
Its repercussions were not inconsiderable. The dua] threat posed by 
a French inspired native revolution and an invasion and an invasion 
trom the French islands in the Indian Ocean goaded the British, both 
at home and in India, into a greater appreciation of the strategic pro- 
blems involved in the defence of their recently acquired possessions in 
India. Perhaps it may also have contributed to the drawing together 
of the separate presidencies in order to evolve a more consistent and 
reasoned: policy towards the Indian states. Almost certainly it was 
one further influence prompting the British Crown to intervene more 
energetically, if not at first with much success, in the affairs of the 
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Company, and it effectively defined the French response to British 
power in India, at least until the fina] eclipse of Napoleon. 


The Ditch Incident 1767-1769 


In November 1767, soon after his appointment as Governor of the 
French possessions in Bengal, Jean-Baptiste Chevalier’ approached 
Harry Verelst,! the President of the Fort William Council, for permis- 
sion to build a drain to carry off the stagnant waters from the little 
Ganges. This stream, situated to the north-west of Chandernagore in 
low, swampy ground, appears to have inundated much of the northern 
part of the comptoir during the rainy season. In his letter to Verelst 
Chevalier contended that large pools of water remained about Chander- 
nagore after the monsoon and contributed greatly to the unhealthiness 
of the settlement.’ Chevalier later claimed that Verelst gave his ver- 
bal consent to the proposal although, if he did so, he failed to consult 
either the Council or the smaller Select Committee. 


' The work was begun on 26 November* but soon afterwards the 
suspicions of the Nawab’s government were aroused. A this time 
effective power at Murshidabad was exercised by the Naib Subahdar 
Muhammad Reza Khan, assisted by the Company's representative 
there, Francis Sykes. While the coolies of the Faujdar of Hooghly, 
an elder brother of Reza Khan, obstructed the French in their efforts, 
being assisted by an officer with a troop of horse from Murshidabad, 
the Subahdar promptly informed the Calcutta authorities of these deve- 
lopments early in December.' Chevalier then appealed to Verelst to 
use his influence with the officers of the Nawab to allow the work to 
continue. 

Muhammad Reza Khan was commended warmly for his ‘spirited 
conduct’ over the ditch and urged to be even more vigilant.’ Yet 
Verelst also instructed the Faujdar, the official in whose territory the 
chief settlements of the French and Dutch were located, not to hinder 
the digging.  Verelst's role is a puzzling one throughout these tran- 
sactions. Though he gave every appearance of endorsing the firm 
action of Reza Khan, Verelst assured Chevalier that he was satisfied 
that the work was ‘only a drain to carry the waters off from the town, 
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and thereby preserve the health of the inhabitants." Both Reza 
Khan and Chevalier requested that the Chief Engineer of Calcutta 
inspect the work and with this proposal Verelst eagerly concurred.’ 
Presumably such a report would allay the anxieties of the Naib Subah- 
dar and, perhaps, those of some of his Councillors. 


Captain Fleming Martin, the Chief Engineer, concluded his re- 
port on 28 January 1768 and gave as his opinion that the ditch was 
not a fortification. There were no flanks and so, according to the 
tenets of the great Vauban, ‘no Defence can be proposed in the 
Construction.” 


On 27 April 1769, more than a year later, Lieutenant Colonel 
Archibald Campbell, Martin's successor, informed John Cartier 
(Verelst's second in command) and the Bengal Council of certain 
‘alarming developments. Three thousand five hundred coolies were 
busily at work on the excavation, the size and character of which were 
such as to render the French position in Bengal quite 'formidable.' 
Campbell was convinced that the ditch was 'capable of being made 
a good Field Work in a very few days,’ and he believed that its con- 
stituted a clear infraction of ‘the last Articles of Peace'." The Board, 
impressed with the duty it owed ‘to the Nation in general, and the 
Company in particular,’ decided on 2 May ‘to put a stop to a Work 
of so insiduous (sic) and hostile an appearance as this is reported to 
be, carried on in violation of the Eleventh Article of the Treaty of 
Peace," immediately despatching Campbell to make a thorough 
survey. 


Campbell revisited Chandernagore on 15 May and completed his 
report on 26 May. In its conclusions it differed radically from the 
earlier report by Martin. Campbell argued that the ditch failed in 
its original purpose to carry off surplus waters. It seemed to bim 
‘extremely unreasonable, and absolutely unnecessary, to cut a deep 
wide Drain across the top of a rising Ground to carry off Water which 
from the Nature of the Country can never lodge thereon." Moreover, 
this military engineer who had declined an invitation ‘to be chief 
engineer to the Venetians’ so that he might be Chief Engineer in 
Bengal, noticed that the drain made ‘many extraordinary Angles and 
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windings’ and these he construed as redans, bastions and crenailliere 
works.“ Finally, he cited the construction of earthen ramparts and 
‘the planting of bamboos on the exterior talus as evidence of its defen- 
sive nature. He concluded: ‘I am of opinion it may one day or 
other be render'd a very formidable work to the Field if these Bam- 
boes are cut and pointed in the Stile of Pallisades.' 


Since he predicted that the ditch would be ready by late June he 
urged the Council tc take immediate action to prevent its completion. 
its destruction would be a necessary safeguard against any French 
naval or military threat. In case of a rupture with France, an immi- 
nent prospect in 1769, Campbell feared that ‘the French Fleet might 
pass our Fort, their troops sack Calcutta, and easily retreat to their 
Works at Chandernagore from which it would, in big Opinion, be a 
very serious affair tò dislodge them.'^ 


On 6 June the Council meeting as & Secret Committee unani- 
mously agreed to put into execution their resolution to destroy the 
work at Chandernagore."  Verelst's absence from Calcutta during 
this time saved the Council any embarrassment. Indeed his attend- 
ing the Punyah" ceremony at Murshidabad before an extensive coun- 
try tour may have contributed indirectly to the Council's action. 
Hastily the Board rescinded those military privileges which had ear- 
lier been granted to Law de Lauriston.” ‘Alarm was further aroused 
by intelligence that the French at Chandernagore were engaged in 
making gun carriages and thatched sheds within the old, ruined 
fort.” The latter were presumed to be for the accommodation of 
troops. 


At first Chevalier threatened to resist by force any attempt to fill 
in the ditch, but on 11 June Campbell began the demolition of the 
works at Chandernagore unopposed. On 23 June Campbell sub- 
mitted to the Council a revised plan of the ditch which was intended 
to serve the original purpose of discharging floodwaters into the little 
Ganges, and by 27 June the ditch had been rendered 'defenceless.' 
;ampbell remained at Chandernagore during July to ensure the effec- 
tive destructions of the work so that “the French may not be able to 
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convert it into a state of defence on any future occasion when it may 
-not possibly be so much in our power to prevent them.™ 


‘In January 1768, when Martin visited Chandernagore, only 500 
yards of the ditch had been excavated, while in May 1769 Campbell 
found the circuit of the ditch, "including its projections and turn- 
ings’, was six and three-quarter miles." Martin discovered no ram- 
parts and was assured by Chevalier that the earth removed from the 
ditch would be used for a road to encircle the settlement; Campbell 
encountered formidable earthen ramparts which in the finished parts 
were from 40 to 67 feet in breadth, six to eight feet above the level 
of the country, and from 16 to 28 feet above the bottom of the ditch. 
Campbell also reported that bamboos were planted around the walls 
and believed they were almost certainly intended as palisades. The 
size of the excavation itself appears to have changed considerably 
within the 15 months which elapsed after Martin's tour of inspection 
although the French persisted in denying this. Martin found that 
the width of the ditch at the base was 18 feet whereas Campbell mea- 
sured the breadth as between 40 and 50 feet. Because there were no 
flanks, an essentia] condition for fortifications in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, Martini concluded that the ditch was harmless. But Campbell 
encountered an extraordinary number of angles in the walls which 
he believed could be employed for defensive purposes. By May 1769, 
according to Campbell, the French had completed four of the proposed 
six bridges across the ditch. 


On the other hand, the French replied that there had been no 
great changes in the construction or’ the design ` of theditch since 
Martin’s report and with this, interestingly enough, Martin later 
agreed.” Even though Martin’ s claims can be "largely disregarded 
because he was at this time living in ‘London, ‘Claude Ogerdias, the 
Dutch engineer responsible for the construction of the ditch, testified 
on 11 September 1769 that his plan was ‘juste exact et correct en 
tantes ses dimentions.” The French insisted on an adequate ex- 
planation for the apparent arbitrariness of the Council’s decision. 


They asserted that the breaks: and rétréats in the walls were 
made ‘necessary by the Faujdar's refusal to sell lands surrounding 
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Chandernagore, a plausible explanation since relations between the 
French and the Nawab’s government had been acutely strained 
throughout 1769." However, in demonstrating how vulnerable to 
attack Chandernagore remained even after the completion of the ditch 
they produced a most telling answer to the more dramatic charges of 
the English. The ditch would be useless as a fortification, they 
argued, because the town was still left exposed for three mileg along 
the Hooghly and because there were no arms or artillery to defend the 
old fort. Certainly a garrison of 20 European infantry and 100 
sepoys could never have defended the extensive perimeter of the ditch. 
Martin repeated these arguments when he charged that ‘nothing less 
than the most sinister Motives’ could have influenced the Company’s 
agents in Bengal. 


In spite of the vehement and continued protestations by the 
French that the sole purpose of the ditch was to carry off stagnant 
waters, there exist some grounds for doubting their sincerity apart 
from considerations of wounded amour-propre. In the consultations 
of the Chandernagore Council of 28 November 1767 mention ig made 
of ‘un fosse qui do.t enclose 1 ‘Aldee de Chandernagore,’ which, signi- 
ficantly, would be employed ‘pour la mettre a couvers des incursions 
des Maures et Marattes, et pour la garantir des Inondations.* Since 
ditches and tanks were a common means of fortification in eighteenth 
century India, it would seem that Chevalier hoped he would be able 
to exploit the canal as such a fortification in case of attack from the 
country powers. Whether it was intended to defend the French 
merely against native attacks or against other Europeans remains an 
open question, but considering the highly unstable nature of Anglo- 
French relations in Bengal in this decade and Chevalier’s consider- 
able political ambitions it does appear likely that war was daily ex- 
pected. Nevertheless, between the intention and the execution of 
the French schemes there were, to say the least, serious problems. 


Jean Law de Lauriston, the Governor at Pondicherry, mentioned 
the ditch in a despatch from India in February 1768. He stressed its 
defensive possibilities : ‘c’est la seule surete qu'elle puisse avoir contre 
les incursions dans un pays aussi sujet a des revolutions." He men- 
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tioned too that bamboos would be planted on the side of the ditch and 
de Lauriston suspected that the English might hinder the work be- 
cause it ‘n'entre point dans l'esprit.du traite de paix.’ In such an 
emergency he felt it would be advisable to discontinue the work. He 
then confided to the Minister his basic reason for sanctioning the 
scheme: ‘Je vous avouerai cependant, Monseigneur, que ma princi- 
pale idee en y donnant la main a ete d'en tirer parti dans la suite, 
en cas qu'on voulut executer quelque enterprise dans le Bengale, les 
terres du fosse fournisaient un rempart qui moyennant cette haie 
epaisse de bambous nous mettraient en etat de nous defendre meme 
contre une attaque Europeene.'" 

. Such isolated comments take on a wider significance when they 
are examined against the background of French plans for the destruc- 
tion of British power in Bengal and India. During 1768 and 1769 
Chevalier complained to de Lauriston at Pondicherry and Choiseu] at 
Versailles of the innumerable insults and humiliations heaped on the 
French name and honour by the servants of the East India Company. 
He attacked the specious legality of the, Company's regime in Bengal 
provided by the *phantom Nawab,' believing that the English intended 
to deprive his countrymen of their legitimate commerce and drive them 
from the country. To the Governor at Pondicherry, an old comrade 
in arms, and the Minister at home, therefore, he despatched a number 
of elaborately devised plans of attack against Calcutta. The French 
were to land a large force at Chatigan, a mountainous and inaccessible ' 
spot in Eastern Bengal, and from this stronghold the French would 
extend thelr trade and influence and recruit & large sepoy army." In 
yet a further and more detailed plan of 15 March 1769 he argued that 
a surprise attack by 5,000 men against Calcutta would be sufficient 
to spark off a general native revolution against the power of the Bri- 
tish. The Marathas, the Emperor and the Nawab of Oudh, he pro- 
phesied, ‘n’attendent qu’une occasion favourable pour faire eclater 
leurs sentiments et c'est dans les francais seuls qu'ils mettent toute 
leur principale confiance pour leur delivrance." However deluded his 
convictions, Chevalier believed in the inevitability of a native revolu- 
tion to overthrow British rule and he urged his government to exploit 
guch- an opportunity once it arose, 
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In the light of these considerations it does appear likely that the 
ditch at Chandernagore was intended, in part at least, as a defensive 
work. Concerning the motives and goals of the French one can be 
Jess certain. There is insufficient evidence of a specific nature to 
establish that the French intended to use the ditch as a military forti- 
fication for offensive purposes against their European rivals. No 
matter how grandiose his ambitions, it is certain that Chevalier 
would never have been able to man the ditch and thig is probably the 
reason why he failed to resist Campbell. Despite the impotence of 
Chandernagore as a base for military operations after the terms of the 
Peace of Paris, Chevalier, in common with most Frenchmen in India, 
continued to harbour thoughts of a political and military upheaval 
which would somhow benefit the French. Not surprisingly, his poli- 
tical foes and commercial competitors on the Fort William Council 
were alarmed by such hopes and the evident diplomatic finesse by 
which Chevalier believed he could realise them. 


Paradoxically, Chevalier enjoyed amicable relations with Verelst 
and some of his associates, entertaining them often at hig palatial 
establishment at Ghyretty, a few miles to the south of Chander- 
nagore.^ Moreover, Chevalier and Verelst were not merely agents 
representing their respective countries in Bengal; they were also tra- 
ders in their own right and old friends. As cultivated Europeans 
exiled in the exotic but alien world of India, they may well have con- 
sidered that considerations of friendship, enlightened self-interest and 
public duty could be kept apart. Events were soon to disabuse them 
of this pleasant illusion. 


Tt is possible that Verelst was as surprised by the Council's ac- 
tion as was Chevalier himself, for Verelst was slowly losing control 
of this body. While Verelst had inherited the policies of Clive, he 
no longer had the power to prosecute them. Indeed the Clivite fac- 
tion was coming under attack in parliament and the Company at 
home." In the Bengal Council Verelst could barely rely on three 
supporters against a coalition of hostile and ambitious juniors. Bri- 
gadier-General Smith, smarting under Verelst's attempts to assume . 
the supreme command over the Company's troops, was soon joined by 
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Claud Russell, Charles Floyer and James Alexander to oppose the 
President's policies."  Verelst's absence from Calcutta between April 
and the end of June may. have provided the recalcitrant Councillors 
with an opportunity to assert themselves against ‘the Imprudent 
Lenity of our Servants.’ At least it may help to explain why the 
Council acted with such precipitate fury: 


Many of these Councillors and their friends in the Bengal estab- 
lishment were actively engaged in amassing private fortunes and it 
seems likely that their private trading interests were behind their con- 
tinuous opposition to Verelst’s policies.". These interests may also 
have affected their attitude to the French as trading competitors. 
Lieutenant Colonel Archibald Campbell, to take one striking example, 
returned home in 1778 at the age of 84 with a large fortune. The 
following year he entered parliament as the representative for Stirling 
Burghs, a notoriously venal borough.: Able and ambitious, not 
without a measure of ruthlessness, Campbell was hardly the man to 
give the French the benefit of the doubt. His report bluntly stated 
the French threat to Calcutta and Bengal. ‘Let it be supposed,’ 
Campbell argued, ‘that a French Army of 3 or 4,000 Men embraces 
the earliest part of the Season and arrives at the Mouth of the Ganges 
unexpected, and there is no manner of doubt, if they are properly 
equipped with Pilots they may proceed immediately up the river and 
that when the Tide of Flood sets in, their Shipping may even pass 
Fort William in its present State without much Risk or damage, 
particularly if their Troops are landed below the Town, and a brisk 
attempt practised against the Fort itself.’* 


Perhaps some of the Council members on reading Campbell's 
report recalled the capture and sack of Calcutta thirteen years before 
by Siraj-ud-Daula’s forces assisted by a French artillery company. 
They may also have recalled the difficult siege of Chandernagore in 
March 1757, when Clive was forced to cal] on Admiral Watson to 
bombard Fort d'Orleans from the river." ‘Without the assistance of 
the navy and the King’s troops, many, including Sir Eyre Coote,” 
felt that the French would have withstood the siege. After these 
warm transactions the French remained a thorn in the side of the 
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British until de Lauriston's capture in 1761. The fears of Fort 
William, derived as they were in part from a decade of bitter fighting, 
were exacerbated by news of the arrival of considerable reinforcements 
at the French Islands and the precarious state of the Company's bal- 
ance of power in the north and north-west of Bengal.” As Maratha 
power and ambitions revived the English feared that their rivals 
might easily upset the game which they had played so profitably with 
the Nawabs of Bengal and Oudh. ‘To avoid a blow levelled against 
the very Root of the Hon’ble Company’s power in Asia, and which 
one day or other might even affect the British Constitution itself,’ 
Council chose to demolish the ditch. 


The Reaction in Europe 1769-1771 


However, in spite of the rhetorical claims of the Council mem- 
bers at Fort William, statesmen and diplomats in Europe were less 
inclined to view the incident in such dramatic terms. Viscount 
(Weymouth, the Secretary of State for the Southern Department, 
first received' news about the ditch incident in December 1769 when 
Anglo-French relations were at a low ebb largely as a result of the 
recent annexation of Corsica by the French. On 19 December he 
instructed Earl Harcourt of Stanton Harcourt, the ambassador extra- 
ordinary and minister plenipotentiary to Paris, to lay the entire cir- 
cumstances of the ditch affair before the duc de Choiseul ‘in full Con- 
fidence that He will disavow the Fact and give an Order for erasing 
any Fortifications which may have been erected at Chandernagore 
contrary to Treaty.’* Weymouth agreed with the Fort William Coun- 
eil that the ditch, if it were of the nature and specificationg the Coun- 
cil alleged, would be a flagrant breach of the eleventh article. And 
he added that ‘to support or not to disavow a direct Infraction of 
Treaty would be so little short of a Declaration of War that We will 
not suppose there can be Hesitation on this Head.’ 


On December Harcourt told Choiseul thai his government ‘had 
received undoubted Intelligence, that the French had not only begun 
to erect Fortifications at Chandernagore, but that they were actually 
going on with their Works, notwithstanding the strongest Remon- 
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stances had been made to such Proceéditigs, on thé’ Part of thé! Eng-- 
lish East India Company.’ In turn Choiseul vigorously denied that 
any such orders had been sent and evinced considerable surprise that 
there could be any fortifications in Bengal, ‘car il est constate qu'il 
n’a ete ordonne aucune somme d'argent pour des fortifications dans ce 
comptoir et de plus qu'il n'existe ni troupes ni artillerie dans le Ben- 
pale. Certainement sans ces deux moyens de deffense, des fortifica- 
tions seroient asses inutiles.'^ (While conceding that he knew of a 
ditch to carry off surplus waters which Chevalier was supervising, 
Choiseul remained sceptical of British claims that this was a defence 
work. Instead he protested about the East India Company's numer- 
ous violations of French trading privileges and raised those same objec- 
tions which Chevalier had made to the Caleutta Council s decision to 
demolish the ditch." 


On 5 January 1770 the French ambassador in London, Chatelet, 
suggested that the commissioners who had been sent to India by the 
Court of Directors in October 1769 to reform the Company's adminis- 
tration there, be authorised to terminate with de Lauriston at Pondi- 
cherry the many disputes that had arisen between the English and the 
French in Bengal. The French government desired a general settle- 
ment of outstanding commercia] disputes in Bengal in accordance with 
the stipulations of the peace treaty. ‘Sa Mte. a pense que ce moyen 
etoit en effect, le plus propre a faire cesser les plaintes multipliees,... et 
a etablir d'apres les stipulations du dernier Traite de Paix, des Regles’ 
qui puissent maintenir l'union entre les deux nations...’ Ta fact this 
was the first occasion on which the French officially claimed the right 
to a freedom of trade and their insistence on its application to indivi- 
dual private merchants resulted from the suspension of the id 
in August 1769. 


Later, in March. Chatelet passed on to the British ministry a long 
list of grievances which the French alleged had been inflicted upon 
them in Bengal by the Company. Again the Frénch ambassador dis- 
avowed the construction of fortifications.in the province and charged 
that these accusations were a veil to conceal the Company's numerous 
infringements of the treaty. He urged that de Lauriston and the com- 
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Missionérs, “avec fine entiere connaissance de cause,’ settle the out- 
standing disputes and he required the prompt appointment of a suit- 
able counterpart to the French commissary.” Weymouth, however, 
was reluctant to grant these plenipotentiary powerg to the commis- 
sioners. Instead he confided to the ambassador that Admiral Sir John 
Lindsay, who had sailed for India in September 1769 as commander- 
in-chief of the East Indies fleet and minister plenipotentiary to the 
native princes, had also been, instructed ‘to examine closely into the 
conduct of Company’s employees in Bengal. But the French were 
not placated by this gesture. 


On 18 April Weymouth informed Harcourt that the King had 
selected Colonel Monson to proceed to India to settle any matters of 
dispute with de Lauriston. It was suggested to Choiseul that Monson 
call at Port Louis and allay any fears the Company had about French 
naval and military activities at the Ile de France, but Choiseul, peppery 
as ever, rejected this idea out of hand. The matter was further 
complicated by Monson’s declining the commission on 29 April because 
he was refused the command of the royal troops in India, and on 
11 June Sir John Lindsay was appointed plenipotentiary to negotiate 
with the French Governor. Accordingly the Fort William Council 
was instructed to provide Lindsay with ‘the necessary information and 
assistance for the discussion of the points in dispute between our ser- 
vants and the subjects of the Crown of France in India, whereby he 
may be enabled fo answer the complaints of the French plenipoten- 
tiary." 

By June, when both governments had acquired more detailed in- 
formation about the circumstances of the ‘ditch affair, Choiseul’s 
resistance to the British demands had stiffened considerably. On 27 
June Choiseul submitted a lengthy memoire to the British ambassador 
in which he condemned the Calcutta, Council's action as arbitrary and 
unjustified. He claimed further that the councils in India had no 
power to interpret the treaty of peace. “Ce counsei] n'est pas le juge 
des traites entre les deux nations. Les Rois ont traite seuls, et eux 
seuls doivent maintenir les lois qu'ils se sont imposees. U n'est 
pas permis aux sujets de se faire justice.” If the Company's servants 
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were permitted to usurp these powers, ‘he feared the result would be 
perpetual anarchy. Choiseul now demanded financial compensation 
for the damage inflicted on the comptoir at Chandernagore and the 
right to build a new ditch according to Chevalier’s original plan. Dis- 
cussions ensued during which the long standing matter of the costs of 
the French prisoners of war was raised, but no satisfactory settlement 
was achieved. 


It was during July that Choiseul, in accord with the stipulations 
of the Pacte Famille, enquired about the Spanish attitude to the crisis. 
Naturally he hoped that France’s traditional and dynastic ally would 
stand by her in this moment of danger. On 6 August, however, 
Grimaldi communicated Charles III's refusal to assist the French in 
‘case of war." By September the Falkland Islands’ crisis had erupted 
to consume the interests of the courts of London, Paris and Madrid,® 
whereas the Chandernagore affair receded into the general background 
of Anglo-French suspicion and mistrust. Notwithstanding, a French 
threat still remained in the East and naval and military measures and 
counter-measures continued long after the Spanish disavowal of their 
expedition from Buenog Aires. 


Although Choiseul’s tactics during the ditch episode were part of 

a wider strategy to reverse the terms of the Peace of Paris, it ig im- 
probable that he would have welcomed war in the summer or Paris, 
it is improbable that he would have welcomed war in the summer or 
winter of 1770. Spain's refusal to support him over the affair was 
doubtless an important factor in the minister’s calculations, but the 
notable victory of the Russians over the Turkish fleet in July 1770 
ended any hopes he might still have had for a Franco-Turkish alliance 
and made him genuinely reluctant to embroil himself in a new war 
with Britain. Moreover, his position at court was rendered extremely 
vulnerable by -his ambiguous association with the Paris parlement in 
its struggle against d’Aiguillon, the King’s commander-in-chief in 
Brittany, ‘together with his aloof treatment of Madame du Barry and 
the ‘triumvirate’ associated with her. Under such conditions it would 
have been almost inipossible to persuade the now exultant Paris parle- 
ment to register the fiscal edicts necessary to wage war. The recogni- 
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tion that the policies of Choiseul might involve France in an Anglo- 
Spanish war became the occasion for, if not the cause of, his fall from 
office and power." In spite of this domestic imbroglio, it was princi- 
pally because of his moderation during the Falkland Islands’ crisis that 
the Spanish were eventually prepared to accommodate themselves to 
the British demands. 


The Nature of the Crisis 


As the Chandernagore ditch affair developed and reached its cli- 
max it was compounded of both Indian and European tensions. In 
Bengal, where the French particularly resented the privileged and 
powerful position of the East India Company, there was a complex 
background of disputes and disturbances between the two European 
powers. Chevalier, for one, believed that the British were continu- 
ally exploiting their special relationship with the Nawab and his gov- 
ernment to humble the servants of the Compagnie. In vivid terms he 
described the liabilities inflicted on the French trade: ‘nos vaisseaux 
sont attaques a main armee, notre pavillon insulte sur tout le gange, 
dechire par morceaux et foule aux pieds. Voila les exces horribles 
auxquels les anglais ne craignent plus de se porter sous le nom du 
Nabab qu'ils prennent toujours pour le voile de leur tyrannie et de 
leurs violences." If he acquiesced in these measures he felt the 
Trench name in India would be degraded, and yet if he protested the 
trade of the French would be ruined. 


Chevalier appreciated that the Bengal revenues provided the British 
with the source of their strength in the East—'En effet c'est Bengale 
qui est le metropole, c'est la mere nourrice, c'est la source des tresors, 
et des ressources enfin'"i——and clearly realised the ümportantce that 
Indian revenues might play in expanding the French country trade if 
once the British could be ousted from Bengal. In the light of these 
ambitions it is an ironical fact that during the 1760's the French had 
benefited substantialiy from the increase of specie which Indian reve- 
nues had given the Company, for the French traded on the capital of 
Englishmen who wished to remit home their hastily acquired fortunes 
without disclosing the source of their income.” 
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Various stratagems were devised to drive the British from these 
provinces, or at the very least, seriously to disrupt their commercial 
and political influence. The most ambitious of Chevalier's plans ad- 
vocated the sending of a force of 4,000 men to invest Calcutta. Na- 
turally the French would proclaim themselves as liberdtors sent to 
deliver the native population from the English tyranny. Other 
schemes involved a smaller force of 1,000 to 1,500 Frenchmen, sup- 
plemented with caffre regiments from the Ile de France. In all such 
projects Chevalier stressed the overriding importance of intrigue with 
the native princes as a means to divide the efforts of the Fort William 
Council. The Nawabs, he believed, would seize upon any opportunity 
to rid themselves of the British yoke, while the Marathas, who had 
only, just recovered from the disaster of Panipat, together with the 
northern princes should be encouraged to drain the British forces from 
Calcutta. The Moghul Emperor, wavering in his loyalty at this time 
between the:Marathas and the Company, figured prominently in all 
these plans for widespread native revolution. 


Choiseul showed a keen interest in these schemes. In his efforts 
to re-establish French commerce and influence in the East he encour- 
aged the Crown to assume the administration of the French Islands 
in 1767 and to-reinforce the detachments at Port Louis. Under the 
dual control of the Ministry of Marine and the enlightened governor, 
Pierre Poivre, ‘the’ Mascarenes experienced a genuine renaissance 
between the years 1767 and 1778'" so that they were able to support 
over ono thousand French troops during 1769 and 1770. 


In an exchange with Harcourt, the British ambassador, on 18 
January 1769 Choiseul expressed his'impatience with the clandestine 
support given by the British to the Corsican rebels, and blandly stated 
that.'he would open a Subscription in Favour of ‘the People of New 
York,’* meaning the troublesome Bostonians, or so supposed the 
ambassador. When Harcourt, on instructions from the Secretary of 
State, protested Choiseul stung the ambassador by retorting that he 
would retract his support for ‘the King my Master’s Refractory sub- 
jects in America,...in favour of the Prince who ig now at War with 
our East India Company'"—a pointed reference to the Madras Coun- 
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cil’s embarrassments in its war with Haidar Ali. Such a contretemps 
indicates the strained relations between the English and the French 
at the end of the decade and the warm determination of the French to 
rattle their national enemies wherever they could. 


Anticipating a French invasion from the Ile de France in con- 
junction with yet another native revolution, the Calcutta Council had 
become alarmed by Chevalier’s activities early in 1769. Fighting 
occurred at Chandernagore between the French and the forces of the 
Nawab’s government when Muhammad Reza Khan sought to enforce 
the ban on the export of silver specie from the province." In fact, 
it was probably Muhammad Reza Khan's reports of the 'insolent 
Fehaviour of Mons. Chevalier’ that induced Verelst to send Campbell, 
to survey the work at Chandernagore in April. Not only did French 
intransigence irritate the Councillors at Fort William; it also served 
to confirm those hard-headed men in their fears of a renewal of the 
struggle against the French. Such fears were accentuated by reports 
of the growing concentration of French forces at the Islands and the 
changing political situation in the north-west of Bengal. The Em- 
peror, to all intents and purposes a vassal of the Company since the 
humiliating defeat of Buxar, joined with the Marathas after their 
offer to restore him to the Peacock Throne at Delhi. The threats 
posed by the resurgent Marathas and the envious French were also 
magnified by the fragmentary and uncertain nature of communica- 
tions with Europe. Despairingly the Council believed that their first 
intimation of the outbreak of hostilities in Europe would be the 
appearance of a French expeditionary force off the Balasore roads. 
On 1 April 1769 the Secret Committee of the Court of Directors des- 
patched to the Governor and the Select Committee ‘undoubted Intelli- 
gence, that in addition to the Strength the French already have at 
their Islands and Settlements in the Hast Indies, they are now send- 
ing out a very large Body of Troops consisting of near Two Thousand 
Men well Officered, and that they have other Measures in agitation, 
from whence it may be apprehended they have Designs inconsistent 
with the Tranquility We wish to maintain in India.’* The Select 
Committee was recommended ‘to be most vigilantly om your guard, 
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against dny Designs the French may have in Contemplation against 
Our Possessions, and to take every possible Precaution to render them 
ineffectual.’ Admonitions like this were common between 1768 and 
1778. 


"When the Council was apprised of the defensive possibilities of 
the ditch early in May 1769 it instructed Lieutenant Colonel Grant 
at Monghyr ‘to hold the Troops under his Command...in readiness 
to march at a moment’s warning’ and Mr. Grahame, the resident at 
Burdwan, to provide ‘one Battalion of the best Sepoys under his 
Command’ in case the French resisted.” As an indication of the 
seriousness with which the Council viewed the crisis the third bri- 
gade was also recalled from Allahabad, the base for the Company’s 
operations in the North against the Marathas and the Rohillas." 
Various other manoeuvres were made throughout May and June. 


In this case, however, the communication lag with Europe 
worked to the immediate advantage of the Fort ‘William Council 
Largely freed from outside control it was able to present the Court 
of Directors and the British government with a fait accompli. But 
the Council’s actions also entailed that an atmosphere of tension con- 
tinued to characterise relations between the English and the French 
in Bengal long after this particular incident. . The demolition. of the 
ditch did nothing to resolve the wider issues of friction and discord 
which carried on into the 1770's. When Sir John Lindsay arrived 
at Madras in August 1770 the Council refused to recognise his special 
plenipotentiary powers. In March 1771 Sir Robert Harland was 
chosen to succeed Lindsay and although empowered to treat with 
de Lauriston over thé Chandernagore affair, he was advised not ‘to 
take take any Steps to enter into Discussion with Mr. Law, till called 
upon by Him.'^ A year later, on 7 April 1772, Lord Rochford, now 
the Secretary of State, suggested ‘that ag the French Ministry in 
Europe seem in a manner to have forgot that Affair and look upon it 
as concluded, it is by no means desirable to renew the subject in 
India.'" The French did not forget the incident, however, and when 
the peace negotiations opened at Versailles after the American War 
they persistently demanded “the restitution of Chandernagore with an 
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acknowledgement of their right to fortify that settlement as they shall 
think fit.” 

Certain conditions underlying the relationship between the Eng- 
lish and the French in Bengal are revealed by this incident and its 
denouement. One of the most significant is that the fundamental sus- 
picion and mistrust between the representatives of the two powers in 
the East were still too acute to permit a mutual accommodation to the 
Company’s Bengal system because they harboured no overweening 
political ambitions." But the French under the guise of preserving 
their time-honoured rights and privileges were busily at work eroding 
the power of the Company. Henceforth the French were to be treated 
not simply as commercial competitors, but as political rivals too, and 
the spectre of a French sponsored native uprising lingered on to poison 
Anglo-French relations in Bengal for the next decade. On 27 June 
1770, not long after the crisis, Genera] Robert Barker presented a 
detailed set of regulations for the defence of Calcutta against an ex- 
pected French attack," while Lockhart Russell wag commissioned by 
the Fort William Council to investigate the strength of the French 
at the Ile de France. After his visit Russell argued that the Ile de 
France, capable of producing ‘20 thousand men fit to bear arms includ- 
ing Blacks and Whites’, constituted a morta] threat to the British in 
Bengal and India. He then proceeded to expound Choiseul’s ‘deep 
laid Schemes for wresting’ from the British their possessions in the 
East. "The General rendezvous was Port Louis upon the Island of 
Mauritius from thence to have proceeded to Pondicherry. The objects 
of Attack were Madras and Bengal. The Troops were to have been 
Commanded by a Lieutenant General from France...The Marine was 
to have been commanded by the Chevalier de Roche Governor of the 
French Islands...France was to have sent 7 Ships of the Line 5 or 3 
in addition. Hach Nation was to have sent severa] Frigates and not 
less than Ten Thousand as good Militia as any in the World was to 
have been added to the Armament...The Whole Armament would have 
consisted of 17 Ships of the Line 12 or 14 Frigates, besides Transports 
the Land Force would have been nearly Twenty to Twenty five thou- 
sand Regular Troops besides the Militia from the Islands and their 
Country Allys,'" 
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Was there any substance to these charges? There can be little 
doubt that Frenchmen like Chevalier and de Lauriston were intriguing 
for a revival of French power in India and that they received ample 
encouragement, if insufficient financial support, from the ministry at 
Paris. During this, period the French authorities corresponded with 
numerous mércenaries and agents who were, as far as the English were 
concerned, a veritable hornets' nest at the durbars of the Indian prin- 
ces. Most of these condottieri types had originally fought under Dup- 
leix, de Bussy and Lally against the English in the Seven Years' War, 
and after the peace dispersed themselves over the sub-continent. 
Renee Madec, to take one conspicuous example, arrived in India at the 
height of Dupleix's political influence and fought under Bussy in the 
Deccan until the eclipse of French military power during the Seven 
Years’ War. After his capture at Pondicherry in 1761 he was taken 
by the English to Calcutta from where he escaped with 250 other 
Frenchmen to join the forces of the Nawab of Oudh at the battle of 
Buyar. Later he took service with the Rohillas and Jats, marrying 
the daughter of a Rohilla prince to become something of a nawab in 
his own right, and in 1772 he entered the army of Shah Alam II. 
Until his departure from Northern India in 1777 he acted as an inter- 
mediary in Chevalier’s various schemes to form an alliance with the 
Moghul.” The activities of Madec and Gentil in the north, activities 
which are described in detail in Professor Sen’s study were paralleled 
in the west and south by the missions of Saint Lubin and Montigny 
to the Marathas and Modave to Hyderabad." 


It is less certain whether the completed ditch at Chandernagore 
would have greatly enhanced the French military position in Bengal. 
Perhaps with assistance in men and arms from Pondicherry, the Ile 
de France and metropolitan France they might have been able to hold 
up large British forces in a lengthy siege while they incited troubles 
along the exposed north-western frontier of Benga] and Bihar. How- 
ever much the British dreaded this prospect, it must be conceded that 
there was Httle immediate danger of this happening in 1769 and 1770. 
The ministry at home, faced with domestic turmoil and royal indiffer- 
ence, was neither able nor determinéd to prosecute a global war of 
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revenge so that Frenchmen in the East had to wait another ten years 
before a substantial expeditionary force was despatched to India. 
“Pondicherry was so desperately in need of money at this time that not 
even the Madras Council could take that settlement very seriously." 


In spite of the protests and posturings of European governments, 
the decisive action was taken in India. The most significant fact 
revealed by the ditch affair was the enormous power held by the author- 
ities at the periphery, largely unhampered by external control. Al- 
though this situation was to change somewhat. in the next: few- years, 
the ‘initiatives in future disputes were still to be taken in India. The 
widening rift in Anglo-French relations in Europe predisposed Euro- 
pean governments to support their subjects in India; European ten- 
sions also inclined the English presidencies to take the French threat 
more seriously. But it was after all a local and immediate threat to 
their self-interest, profits and security that steeled them into acting. 
This sequence of French challenge, whether imaginary or real, and 
British response was to repeat itself many times before the century 
had ebbed and the British had established themselves ag the main con- 
tender for paramountcy over the sub-continent. 
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Rammohan Roy and 


The Rev. Jared Sparks 


DR. SPENCER LAVAN 
Assistant Professor 

Dept. of Religion 

Tufts University 


JOINING IN THE BECENTENIAL CELEBRATIONS of the birth 
of Rammohun Roy, and the search for new maíerials by and about 
him, I have recently published two essays dealing with the reaction 
of American Unitarians to Rammohun during his own lifetime.’ 

While the center of this Unitarian interest and activity was primarily 
in Boston, the well-known correspondence between Rammohun and 
the Rev. Henry Ware, Sr. of Harvard University (in which William 
Adam also joined), did not get published until 1824, the same year 
in which a letter from Rammohun was published in the Christian 
Register, a Boston religious weekly newspaper.’ 


Rammohun corresponded at least twice with the Rev. Jared 
Sparks, a young Unitarian minister in Baltimore, during October and 
December, 1822. Excerpts from these letters have appeared previ- 
ously in three volumes of materials by and about Roy. In none of 
these, however, was the Rev. Jared Sparks identified as the recipient 
of Rammohun’s letters. Rather, the phrase, ‘‘to a gentleman of Balti- 
more’’ appeared in each case’, as the identifying source. 


Why should I wish to trace these letters from Rammohun to the 
Rev. Jared Sparks ? The significance of this correspondance points 
first to the fact that Rammohun and William Adam already knew that 
(William Ellery Channing had preached his famous polemical sermon, 
‘Unitarian Christianity’ at Sparke’ ordination at the Baltimore church 
in 1819. Sparks, born May 10, 1789, was educated at Harvard Divi- 
. nity School at the height of the controversy there between the Calvinist 
Congregationalists and the Unitarians. Opting to serve a congrega- 
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tion as far south as Baltimore and welcoming Channing and a host of 
leading Boston Unitarian spokesmen to participate in his ordination 
was a courageous step. Sparks, thus, was the first Unitarian to estab- 
lish himself outside the Boston area. The occasion of hig ordination 
wag a major religious event which made public the manifesto of Uni- 
tarian Christianity to Protestant America, 

"With the return of Channing, Joseph Sparks sat alone, on a fron- 
tier of religious liberalism, two hundred miles from the nearest Uni- 
tarian Church in New York, four hundred miles from Boston. In 
1821 he began the fist Unitarian monthly magazine published outside 
Boston. It was in Baltimore that he first wrote of the Unitarian con- 
trovéersy in Calcutta during February, 1822, later publishing excerpts 
of letters from William Adam and also Rammohun’s ‘‘Brahmanical 
Arguments Against the Trinity’’. i 

In 1823, Jare! Sparks resigned his pastorate and returned to 
Harvard where he served as a professor and later as its President, 
(1849-1858). His particular importance lies in his role as the 
first American historian of American history. Responsible for collect- 
ing the scattered papers of George Washington, Sparks was the first 
biographer of the General and President. He was also the first to look 
upon the period of the revolution with the eye of a scholar and histo- 
rian. "With these facts in mind, Jared Sparks’ early interest in Ram- 
mohun Roy and William Adam takes on added meaning. 

The two letters quoted below in their entirety are located in the 
collection of Jared Sparks’ papers at Harvard University". 


From Calcutta, October 17, 1829............ Received, March 20, 1823 
My dear Sir, 

I know not how to express the delight I felt in receiving your com- 
munication through cur friend Mr. Poole and how proud I feel of the 
notice you have bestowed upon me I cannot describe. I have now 
every reason to hope that the truths of Christianity will not be much 
longer kept hidden under the vei| of heathen doctrines and practices 
gradually introduced among the followers of Christ, when so worthy 
a, person as yourself and many other lovers of truth are zealously en- 
gaged in rendering the religion of Jesus clear from corruptions, 
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I admire the zeal of the missionaries sent to this country, but dis- 
approved of the mears they have adopted. In the performance of their 
“duty they always begin with such obscure doctrines as are calculated 
to incite ridicule instead of respect towards the religion they wish to 
promulgate. The accompanying pamphlets called '"The Brahmanical 
Magazine’’ published by a Brahmin are proof of my assertion : the last 
number of this publication has remained unanswered for twelve 
inouths. If a body of men attempts. to upset a set of doctrines gene- 
rally established in a country and to introduce another, they are, in 
my humble opinion, in duty bound to prove the truth or at least the 
superiority of their own. It is, however, a great satisfaction to my 
conscience to find that the doctrines inculcated by Jesus and by his 
apostles are quite different from those human inversions which the 
Missionaries are persuaded to profess and entirely consistent, with rea- 
son and revelation delivered by Moses and the preceding prophets. 
T am therefore anxious to support them, even at the risk of my own 
life. I rely much on the force of truth which will, I am sure, ulti- 
mately prevail. Our number is comparably few, but I am glad to 
inform you that none of them can be justly charged with the want 
of zeal and and prudence. Mr. Poole is so obliging as to engage him- 
self to give you and to all our friends in America a detailed account 
of our institution in Bengal. 

I, in common with all my friends, shall feel very much obliged 
if you will honor us with your advice and instructions whenever an 
opportunity occurs. I beg you will accept my sincere thanks for the 
valuable works of which you made me a present. These. are of great 
use to me in my inquiries after truth. I shall lose no time in sending 
to you my Final Appeal to the Christian Public as soon as it is print- 
ed. In the meantime, I remain with the utmost regard and respect. 


Yours most faithfully, 
(Sgn.) Rammohun Roy 


i 


I wish to add in order that you may set me right if you find me 
mistaken—my view of Christianity is that in representing all mankind 
as the children of one eternal Father, it enjoins them to love one 
another without making any distinction of country, caste, colour or 
creed ; notwithstanding, they may be justified in the sight of the 
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Oreator, in maniféstng their respect towards each other according io 
the propriety of their actions and reasonableness of their religious opi- 
nions and observances. 
RMR 
Calcutta, October 17, 1829 
My dear Sir, 

As our friend, Mr. Poole, is-about to leave Bengal for America, 
I embrace the opportunity afforded me, of repeating my acknowledge- 
ments for your letters and publications and of assuring you of my con- 
tinued esteem’ for yourself and regard for the country of which you 
are a native and where the truths of religion may be so freely discussed. 
‘We have been very much gratified by the perusal of the publications 
with which you have favoured us and cannot but anticipate a day when 
. enlightened reason and sound RIDE mu obtain a igna triumph 
over polytheism and bigotry. - 

Any publication particularly thoes that are Sono. with 
which you may favour us, will be gratefully received, and we, on the 
other hand, will be glad to supply you with works connected with this 
country which may be calculated to interest you. 

Although our adversaries are both numerous and zealous, as the 
adversaries of truth always have been, yet our prospects are by no 
means discouraging, if we only have the means of following up what 
has already been done. We rejoyce to hear your prospects in America 
are equally encouraging and your success much greater. 

We confidently hope that through these various means, that 
period will be accelerated when the belief in the divine unity and the 
mission of Christ will universally prevail. 

The Rev. Mr Adam joins me in Christian regards and affections. 

I remain, my dear sir, 
Yours most faithfully, 
Rammohun Roy 
Calcutta, December 9, 1822 
Rev. Jared Sparks DENN 

T shall in all probability visit America in 1894 when 1 hope I shall 

be able to derive personal advantage from your company. 
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Jared Sparks had already published two articles, one about the 
writings of Rammohun and one on William Adam’s work as a Uni- 
tarian in Calcutta in February and June of 1822. The lead article of 
his publication, The Unitarian Miscellany and Christian Monitor, in 
June, 1823 was the ‘‘Brahmanical Arguments Against the Trinity", 
written in the belief that its author was someone other than Ram- 
mohun. Sparks was not only impressed with this work but also clear- 
lv with Rammohun. In his two concluding paragraphs, he wrote 

. “But all. these Brahmunical arguments against the Trinity are 

arguments from reason alone. The Christian Scriptures them- 
selves are not adduced ; and the missionaries may still entrench 
themselves, and their doctrines behind the strong external evi- 
. dence for the divine, and therefore decisive authority of these 
writings. One native has come forward, and examined the 
Bible itself ; and while he sees and acknowledges its truth and 
divinity, he is convinced it does not authorise, countenance, the 
dogmas of Trinitarianism. He is thug enabled to oppose the 
missionaries with the weapons of both reason and revelation. 
This native is Rammohun Roy. By the force of hig intellect 
he has not only thrown off the shackles of his early faith, but 
has discovered the true form of another,, which was presented 
to him metamorphosed and disguised. From his learning and 
judgment we are led to expect the most favorable influences on 
the minds of his countrymen, and to regard him as an impor- 
tant instrument in the spread of pure. Christianity”. 

What one learns from uncovering the context of these letters from 
Rammohun to Sparks is this: that Rammohun was in correspondance 
with and receiving letters and periodicals from Sparks early in 1822. 
This represents the first continuing contact between Rammohun and 
any American,. for.it was not until 1824 that David Reed, editor of the 
Christian Register, received and published an answer to a, letter he had 
solicited from Rammohun. It is conceivable.that Rammobun would 
also have conducted correspondence with the famed Rev. William 
Ellery Channing of Federal Street Church in Boston except that Chan- 
ning departed for Europe in the spring of 1822 on leave of absence. 


Tt is also clear from the closing paragraphs of Jared Sparks’ 1828 
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article that Unitarian Christians, whether in Boston or Baltimore, 
were ready to accept Rammohun as a Christian and were eager to inter- 
pret his courage in the struggle against the missionaries as a sign that 
he would soon conveit. It is at this point that a new missionary zeal 
on the part of American Unitarians began to grow, furthered by the 
frequent pleadings of William Adam for persona] and financial support 
in Calcutta. Of the eight extant letters from Adam to Sparks, five 
were written from Calcutta between April, 1825 and June, 1827 with 
the remaining three written from England and Massachusetts in 1841 
and 1844. While these letters do not shed any new light on Ram- 
mohun Roy, one dated June 24, 1827 details government censorship 
and closing down of the Calcutta Chronicle of which Adam was tlien 
the editor. Sparks had returned to Harvard University from Balti- 
more by the time Adam wrote to him from Calcutta. Thus, while news 
of Rammohun Roy spread through Americal Unitarianism via Boston 
publications, the personal contacts clearly began on the Unitarian 
frontier, in Baltimore, early in 1822. 
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The Sobha Singh Revolt : 
Dutch Policy and Response* 


OM PRAKASH 
Delhi School of Economics 


THE REVOLT BY ZAMINDAR SOBHA SINGH of Chatwa-Barda 
in Midnapore district kept the province of Bengal in a state of grave 
disorder for nearly two years and a half between the middle of 1695 and 
the close of 1697." One of the most sinificant episodes of the revolt was 
the action by the factors of the Dutch East India Company in August 
1696 in getting the Mughal fort at Hugli cleared of the rebels—an 
action that averted a possible annihilation of Mughal authority in 
Bengal. In this paper, we shall show that this action was out of line 
with the general policy of the Company in such situations and examine 
the circumstances that necessitated this departure from established 
policy. We will also present the Dutch assessment of the forces behind 
the absence of concerted action by the provincial administration in 
crushing the revolt. 


I 


The general policy of the Dutch East India Company towards civil 
strifes (of whatever nature) in regions with which it maintained com- 
mercial relations was one of observing strict neutrality. Thus, in the 
context of the revolt by Sobha Singh, the Governor-General-in-Council 
at Batavia wrote to the factors at Hugli, ‘“The general policy of the 
Company in such civil wars is to be neutral because the outcome of 
such wars is always doubtful : If the Company takes sides and the 
side it favoured loses, the Company would be subject to a lot of harm.’”* 
It was in pursuance of this policy that on being approached to assist 
the provincial administration in crushing the rebellion, the Dutch 


“ay am grateful to my friend, K. Sundaram, for useful discussions on this paper, 
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factors expressed their inability to actively participate in the campaign 
against the rebels.” Similarly, following an offer in November 1696 
by the rebels to leave them in peace in return for help in their reoccu- 
pation of the fort at Hugli, the Dutch factors resolved on December 6, 
1696 to write to the rebels that ‘‘we are unable to meet this demand 
since we are traders and would like to be neutral in your dispute with 
the Mughal authorities" .* 


However, the fact that the provincial] administration headed by 
Subahdar Ibrahim Khan did not take adequate steps to contain the 
revolt created a situation where the Dutch factors were forced to deviate 
from the policy of reutrality. Rather than taking vigorous steps to 
check the revolt on its own, the administration told the European com- 
panies in no uncertain terms that it took no responsibility for protecting 
their factories against possible onslaughts by the rebels. In fact, the 
companies were called upon to arrange not only for their own protec- 
tion but also for the defence of the town of Hugli.* This obliged the 
Dutch factors to temporarily close some of the factories in the province 
and to strengthen the defence of the principal factory at Hugli. 


Encouraged by the relative inaction on the part of the provincial 
administration, the rebels put everyone, including the Dutch Hast 
India Company, to ransom." The Company’s policy of neutrality as 
between the provincial administration and the rebels was put to test 
in August 1696 when the rebels succeeded in capturing the fort at 
Hugli practically without any opposition from the Mughal forces under 
the charge of the faujdar of Hugli, who was also the commander of 
the fort.” The imperial bakhshi immediately requested the Dutech 
factors in the town te help in getting the fort cleared of the rebels. 


The continued occupation of the fort by the rebels would have 
considerably increased the probability of a successful rebel onslaught 
on the.local Dutch fectory. Under such compelling circumstances, the 
factors chose to disregard the standing instructions by their superiors 
to maintain strict ceutrality in situations of this sort and decided to 
take steps to restore the control of the fort to the Mughal authorities. 
A contingent of Dutch soldiers was employed to surround the fort and 
the Berkensteyn was stationed in the Hugli river at a point from which 
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its gung could cove: tbe fort. The known superiority of European 
weaponry persuaded the rebels not to put up a fight.” The fort was, 
therefore, promptly vacated. The Dutch then restored the contro] of 
the fort to Bakshi Mirza Hasan Ali.’ 


It would appear that a continued occupation of the Hugli fort— 
one of the two in the province—by the rebels would have made the job 
of the Mughal authorities in crushing the revolt considerably more 
difficult. The critical role played by the Dutch in ensuring the conti- 
nuation of Mughal 1ule in the province was fully recognized by the 
authorities. Subahdar Ibrahim Khan sent a note of thanks to the 
factors at Hugli for their assistance and promised to ‘‘repay you for 
this service’’.” The central diwan in the province, Khafi Khan, wrote 
to say that he would ensure that the episode was prominently recorded 
in the wackya so that it did not escape the attention of the emperor." 
After the revolt was finally crushed early in 1698, Prince Azim-us-Shan 
granted a nishan to the Dutch assuring them of his favour and conti- 
nued goodwill in return for the ''diligence and industry which you have 
employed against our enemies at the port of Hugh’’ (spellings moder- 
nized).” 


It should be recugnized that the Dutch action was in response to 
compelling local circumstances and did not represent a shift away from 
the basic policy of neutrality. This is clear from the fact that the rebels 
were allowed to leave the Hugli fort without any bloodshed whatever"— 
a course that no agency engaged in the larger task of crushing the 
revolt as such would have adopted. -The reprimand the Batavia council 
administered to the Hugli factors for getting involved in the affair of 
the Hugli fort confirms this view.* ` 


The fact that the basic Dutch policy of neutrality continued to be 
in force is.further borne out by the company’s reluctance to take 
advantage of the permission given by the Subahdar Ibrahim Khan to 
al] the European companies to strengthen their defences, to build a 
regular fortified settlement at Hugli (Chinsura). In fact, once the 
revolt had been crushed, the measures taken during the course of the 
rabellion to strengthen the defences of-the Hugli factory were largely 
undone and the additional soldiers requisitioned from Batavia during 
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the revolt sent back." It is indeed quite incorrect to suggest that the 
Dutch Fort Gustavus was constructed at-Hugli (Chinsura) soon after 
the revolt in pursuance of the permission given by Nawab Ibrahim 
Khan to strengthen the defences of the Company's factory.” 


The import of the Dutch action in not following up with fortification 
can be appreciated best by contrasting it with that of the English East 
India Company. Soon after receiving the communication from Ibrahim 
Khan permitting them to strengthen the defences of their factory, the 
English factors at Sutanati sought the permission of their superiors at 
Fort St. George in Madras to build a structure '"in the nature of a 
factory but equivalent to a strong fort with outpoints : The walls to 
be high and thick sufficient to bear guns... ; the port-holes to be 
made in the walls when they are raised but shut with single bricks that 
may be, soon knocked open’’ (spellings modernized).” In a subsequent 
letter, the English fectors wrote that ‘‘what is built on such an extra- 
ordinary occasion to defend the king’s subjects and country will of 
itself seem so reasonable that the king will not be easily induced to 
demolish it," and asked, ‘‘Shall we have a like opportunity probably 
while we live in India?’ (spellings modernized) " The Court of Direc- 
tors received the proposal enthusiastically and while giving their assent 
to it, wrote, ‘“Now or never must be your time to put in execution our 
repeated orders for many years past to secure a fortified settlement in 
Bengal’ (spellings modernized).” It was in pursuance of efforts ini- 
tiated at this stage that the old Fort William came into existence at 
Calcutta in the carly part of the eighteenth century. 


II 


The extraordinarily limited response of the provincial] administra- 
tion to the challenge thrown by the rebels to the very continuance of 
Mughal authority in the province struck all the European companies 
in the region as being extremely peculiar. It would be of interest to 
examine how the Dutch factors viewed this phenomenon. They sug- 
gested that the relative inaction on the part of the administration was 
a deliberate decision. This view was based, among other things, on 
the fact that the faujdar of Hugli, who had fled from the fort at the 
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time of its occupation by the rebels without offering any resistance 
whatever, had nofi been punished beyond being removed from hig office. 
Even this punishment was apparently considered too harsh, because, 
soon after this, he was reportedly under consideration for re-appoint- 
ment to this office.” The alleged motivation behind the lack of action 
on the part of the provincial administration was believed to be the 
intrigue between Nawab Ibrahim Khan and one of the royal princes 
intending to participate in the war of succession for the Mughal throne 
which reportedly was imminent in the very advanced age of 
Emperor Aurangzeb." The precise mechanism by which the conti- 
nuance of the revolt in the province was likely to promote intrigue of 
this kind was not spelt out. The tnitial hesitation of Prince Azim-us- 
Shan, who replaced Ibrahim Khan in 1697, in crushing the revolt was 
ascribed by the Dutch to the prince’s desire to stay on in the province 
as long as possible (tecause once the revolt had been crushed, he might 
be recalled to Delhi). The prince was allegedly interested in staying 
on in the province both in order to build local sources of power and to 
amass Wealth with the impending war of succession for the throne in 
view, even though he was not directly in the line of succession.” 


To summarize, the Dutch action in helping the provincial adminis- 
tration to regain control of the fort at Hugli did not constitute a shift 
away from the policy of neutrality but merely a limited response under 
compelling circumstances. The inaction on the part of the provincial 
administration in containing the revoli was viewed by the Dutch 


factors as being related to the impending war of succession to the 
Mughal throne. 
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Sudidies for Acquiring General Knowledge 
in Calcutta in. the First half 
of the 19th Century 
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I 


THE PURPOSE OF THIS ARTICLE is to emphasize the fact that 
the 'bhadralok'' elites of Calcutta in the first half of the 19th century 
were united in adopting forms, while they differed in their ideolgical 
approaches in founding the societies for acquiring general knowledge. 
Since the express purpose of such societies was to supplement educa- 
tion, received in schools and colleges it is relevant to touch upon the 
Calcutta elites’ attitude towards education, by way of an introduction. 


The basic interest behind the introduction of Western education 
system and opening of new type of educational institutions in Calcutta 
in the early 19th. century was economie i.e. to acquire working know- 
ledge of English, which was becoming more and moré essential for 
securing lucrative jobs and for more meaningful participation in trade 
and commerce. Notwithstanding this basic interest involved, the 
elites of Calcutta,: under the influence of various and conflicting ideas— 
new or traditional, indigenous or borrowéd—differed ideologically on 
the wider implications of the acceptance of the western education. 
The ideological position varied from the extreme stand of total rejec- 
tion of traditional cuiture to that of complete acceptance of traditional 
society, surrendering only the minimum essentia] for economic survi- 
val and prosperity ot the ‘bhadralok’. Thus emerged various inter- 
pretations of the nature and purpose of new education and varioug lines 
of intellectual activities. l 
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The dominant groups of Bhadraloks in Calcutta adopted English 
education although with differences regarding curricula.’ Similarly 
they formed Westerr style voluntary associations for acquiring general 
knowledge with differences in respect of subjects and media of discus- 
sion. For voluntary associations, the economic interest (i.e. to learn 
English for economic benefits) was not important because there were 
associations which refused to use English. A genuine intellectual and 
ideological interest prompted almost all sections of Calcutta elites to 
organize themselves; and the Western organizational methodg were 
found so effective that even the traditionalists adopted them. But more 
important than this wag the social interest of these elites to emulate 
the Europeans in public life (traditionalists at the same time wanting 
the traditional institutions to continue ag far ag practicable) and to 
earn compliments from the Europeans. 


Thus they began to imitate the Europeans in organizing public 
meetings and forming various public bodies including voluntary asso- 
ciations. 'They established schools and colleges for education and parti- 
cipated in their management. With a view to reorganizing primary 
education and imparüng English education at primary level, they 
responded to an invitaton, accorded to them by the Europeans, to join 
the Calcutta School Society and the Calcutta School Book Society. For 
charitable purpose they founded with the Europeans the Leper Asylum 
in 1818, and in 1833 they joined the District Charitable Society formed 
by the Europeans in 1830. An important example of the Indo-Euro- 
pean co-operation to form political association was the Landholders’ 
Society. Independently of the Europeans, they founded religious asso- 
ciations like Brahmo Samaj and Dharma Sabha. and the Societies for 
acquiring general knowledge or the learned societies. 


In certain spheres of social activities (public life included) the 
European standard of behaviour was accepted ag ideal by all. To act 
and speak like them in the voluntary association was one of such ideals. 
Before the establishment of the political associations the learned 
societies were the most suitable training ground for producing 
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speakers. Soon great orators like Ramgopal Ghose would emerge from 
such associations." 


There were certain associations which conducted discussion meet- 
ings in the manner the learned societies did. The Brahmo religious 
organization Tattvabodhini Sabha (a Society for the promotion of 
knowledge) was one such association, Iti had certain characteristics of 
a learned society. It succeeded in enrolling as its members outstand- 
ing literary personalities like Iswar Chandra Gupta and Iswar Chandra 
Vidyasagar, who had no or little religious interest of the Brahmo 
Samaj. Yet, the main, or perhaps, only officially proclaimed object of 
the Sabha was to prcach Brahmoism.* This paper, however, will deal 
with those associations only which got up conversaziones, held semi- 
nars and symposia solely or mainly with the purpose of adding to the 
general knowledge of the members. 


III 


Such associations in Calcutta from the very beginning excluded 
the Europeans. First of this kind, the Gaudiya Samaj (a society of 
Gaud. Gaud was the name of ancient Bengal) was established in 1823 
without the help and participation of the Europeans’ though it may 
reasonably be guessed that the Asiatic Society’ of the Europeans served 
as its model. Ramkamal Sen, the main organizer of the Samaj, had 
been acquainted witk the work of the Asiatic Society since 1818-1819 
as a clerk. Though David Hare and a few interested European offi- 
cials attended the meetings of the Academic Association’ established 
in 1828, they did not become its members. The REurasian teacher, 
poet and journalist FT. L. V. Derozio was of course, connected with 
several such associations during 1828-31 as a member and as the 
president, the leader and the main speaker with the Academic Asso- 
ciation.” In later associations of the first half of the nineteenth century 
the European participation was either nil or insignificant except in 
cage of the Society for the Acquisition of General Knowledge of which 
David Hare was an honorary visitor and George Thompson an honorary 
member, But no European was enrolled ag a regular member,” 
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Europeans were excluded, but not their organizational methods. 


Meetings were formally convened in which the societies were formally 
constituted, rules framed, subscriptions raised, office-bearers elected, 
and often an executive committee formed." In the meeting held for 
the formation of Gaudiya Samaj a prepared draft proposal was formally 
placed by Gaurmohan Vidyalankar for the approval of the meeting. 
The meeting approved the draft and on the proposal] of Ramdulal Dey, 
decided to print and circulate the same for the opinion of the public.” 
The Sarvatattva Dipika Sabha (a society for the promotion of know- 
ledges) established in 1833, circulated their draft prospectus for the 
opinion of prospective members prior to the establishment of the 
Sabha.” Before the establishment of the Society for the Acquisition 
uf General knowledge (1838) the five leading founder-organizers of the 
Society circulated a pamphlet explaining the necessity of founding the 
proposed society. Many other societies notified the rules and objects 
in newspapers for the knowledge of the public.” Since this was a new 
experiment, the associations did not generally fix their subscription 
rates. Certain associations used to have their chairmen and secre- 
taries elected by monthly rotation perhaps with a view to creating 
among’ more members a feeling of social HRporiapee and sense of 
organizational responsibility." 


Despite voluntary subscription, the associations apparently 
enforced strictness as regards membership. A proposal for a new 
membership had to be accepted by a majority of existing members.” 
A non-member could not participate in discussions without being intro- 
duced by a new member.” The members of the Jnanasandipan Sabha 
(a society for the instillation of knowledge) could lose their member- 
ship for continued absence in meetings without prior intimation.” The 
members of the Society for acquisition of Genera] knowledge were 
liable to censure, if they failed to deliver discourses previously settled.” 


Before the establishment of the SAGK whose membership 
rose upto 164,7 the societies were mose.probably numerically weak. 
A report of 1830 showed that the membership of the existing societies 
varied from 17 to 50.” The learned societies had no offices of their 
own ; the meetings were held in the houses of the members or patrons." 
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In some cases school and college premises were used for the purpose.” 
As a general rule, the associations fixed a day in a month, fortnight or 
week for holding their sessions." 


Decorum was well maintained in the meetings. As a rule, no 
participant could speak without the president’s permission.” Reading 
of papers was a common practice though the second rule of the SAGK 
permitted both written and verbal discourse.* In the Calcutta Literary 
Society a rule was adopted that a subject would be presented by two 
speakers from two different angles.”. A member of the SAGK, 
willing to deliver a discourse, had to take prior approval of his paper 
from a committee of papers." Later the society published the dis- 
courses delivered. i . 


IV 
In their ideological and cultural attitude, however, the elites of 
Calcutta were divided. The division wag reflected in the choice of 
topics and the language they used for discussion. But before coming 


to this, it will be necessary to touch upon the social and cultura] ele- 
ments active in founding such associations. ` 


The members of these associations came, exclusively, from the 
;bhadralok' class. The term 'bhadralok' is used here to signify a broad 
social class. The members of this class were conscious of their 
identity. A broad economic criterion, in which traditional caste system 
also played a vital part, distinguished these elites. A ‘bhadralok’ 
would not undertake any kind of manual labour including that, neces- 
sary for producing material necessities of life. Thus, as regards occu- 
pations, the nineteenth century Bengali "bhadraloks' were rentierg (as 
land-owners and urban property-holders), businessmen, agents and 
white collar employees. 


The ‘bhadralok’ as a class, of course was not a homogeneous 
social group. There was social differentiation within them though, 
in the first half of the 19th century, the lower Strata were not overtly 
conscious of this differentiation. The leadership of the top most stra- 
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tum—the aristocracy (the abhijat-bhadralok) wag accepted as natural. 
This was true for al! the voluntary assóciations including the learned 
societies of our period. In the later period, however, the situation 
changed, and a growingly self-conscious middle class began to challenge 
the aristocratic leadership. 

“The Gaudiya Samaj was established by those, who would domi- 
nate the public life of Calcutta throughout the first half of the 19th 
century and who did not receive education in newly established 
schools ; but some of them had taken part in ‘their foundation and 
management. The inaugural meeting was attended by the ‘‘principal 
inhabitants of Calcutta both in rank and influence"." Most of the 
leading families of Calcutta were represented in this association." The 
famous Sobhabajar Raj house, established by Naba Krishna Deb in the 
eighteenth century, who amassed vast fortune, as dewan to Clive and 
Persian munshi to the Company, was represented by Radhakanta Deb, 
who was already established as a scholar and a public figure. Similarly 
represented were the Tagores of Pathuriaghata, descendants of Darpa- 
narayan, who once served the French. This branch of the Tagores 
was represented by Prasanno Kumar Tagore, future editor of the 
‘Reformer’, a liberal newspaper in English, and others like Lalmohan 
and Chandrakumar. The Jorasanko branch was represented by 
Dwarkanath Tagore, who in the thirties would become a great land- 
lord and & business magnate of Calcutta.  Kasikanta Ghoshal repre- 
sented the famous Bhukailash Ghoshal family, the founder of which 
was ‘a dewan to Verelst, the Governor of Bengal (1767-69). The old 
bankers and businessmen of Calcutta, the Mullicks, were also repre- 
. sented. “Men like Ramdulal Dey and Ramkamal Sen, who them- 
selves founded new aristocratic families, took prominent part in the 
association. Other prominent figures, were Rasamoy Dutta, a renown- 
ed Journalist and Radhamadhab Bandopadhyay, a renowned business- 
man. Rammohan Roy, the renowned social reformer, and his ardent. 
followeer like Kalinath Roy of Taki family did not participate. Tt is 
difficult to assign.any reason to this. The hostility of traditionalists 
towards them might be one of the factors. It might also be due to 
their lack of interest in the associations which did not mean religious 
or social reforms, . 
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In the middle of the fourth decade, however, Kalinath Roy joined 
hands with Iswar Gupta, traditionalist of early thirties,. and other 
journalists and scholars to establish the Bangabhasa .Prakasika 
Samaj“ (a society for the development-of Bengali‘language). . But 
other leading families of Calcutta did not join him. It ig interesting 
to note that a section of Rammohan Roy's followers like Dwarkanath 
Tagore, Prasanna Kumar Tagore and Traachand Chakraborty took 
active part in the Geudiya Samaj, while Prasanna Kumar was elected 


its joint secretary”. 


After the failure of the Gaudiya Samaj, the social leaders were 
never united again to.found any learned society; they became more 
interested in religious and later on, in political associations. Of 
course, when the radical students of the Hindu College began to estab- 
lish learned societies on the basis of their own ideology, some of the 
leading families took initiative to establish such societies, as a counter- 
move, at their own houses, as did Umanandan Tagore of Pathuriaghata 
and Lakshminarayan Dutta of Chorebagan.* 


The next phase of activities started in about 1827 when the stu- 
dents and ex-students of the Hindu College, Rammohan Roy’s Anglo- 
Hindu School and School Society’s English schools began to organize 
such societies. In 1630 there existed:seven societies which conducted 
their proceedings ‘n English.” According to Debendranath ‘Tagore’s 
observation at the' inaugural meeting of the Sarvatattva Dipika Sabha, 
such societies were- still existing in 18383.” Younger members of the 
renowned families such as Debendranath Tagore, gon of Dwarka- 
nath Tagore, and Ramprasad Roy, son of Rammohan’ Roy, took active 
part in this period. but in most cases the new organizers came from 
the’ non-aristocratic ‘bhandralok’ families of Calcutta. Many of them 
such'as some of the members of the Academic Association themselves 
founded new aristocratic families-in Calcutta.” 


In the same notion, people, in no way corziectad with the English. 
schools and colleges also began to establish learned societies. The 
journalist and poet Iswar Gupta is one of them. Even Sanskrit scho- 
lars with traditional education took very active part. Gourmohan 
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Vidyalankar and Ramjay Tarkalankar were prominent members of the 
Gaudiya Samaj.  Ramjay was also a member of its executive 
committee." Gaurisenkar Tarkabagis was one of the organizers of the 
Bangabasa Prakasika Samaj." In the fifth anniversary meeting of 
David Hare, Madan Mohan Tarkalankar was invited to deliver a dis- 
course.“ A group of ‘Chatuspathi’ (a traditional Sanskrit school) stu- 
dents established Bangahita Sabha in 1880, in a certain place at a dis- 
tance of twelve krosh (24 miles) from Calcutta to discuss such impor- 
tant questions as causes of the misery of the people and causes of in- 
crease of price of indigenous products.” 


' The Academic Association became almost defunct soon after the 
death of Derozio. But leading members had already been used to 
a kind of public life, offered by associational activities. So they could 
not remain idle. The situation was more favourable for.them because 
many more students, interested in such associations, came out suc- 
cessful from Hindu College. After the establishment of the Medical 
College in 1835, this institution also supplied fresh members to the 
rank of Young Bengal. 

The leaders of the Academic Association at first formed the Epis- 
tollary Association to continue discussion of academic matters among 
its members through correspondence.“ This attempt failed. At last 
they formed on the 12th March, 1838, the Society of the Acquisition 
of General Knowledge. Unlike the Academic Association, most of the 
members of the ‘SAGK’ were no more students. They were teachers, 
government servants, physicians etc. and thus they belonged to 
what we call a ‘middle income group’.“ But the composition of lead- 
ership was somewhat different. The Secretary, Peary Chand Mitra 
came from an aristocratic family, the famoug Mitrag of Nimtala. The 
Vice-president and the real leader Ramgopal Ghose was a rising busi- 
ness magnate. The president Tarachand Chakraborty, though born 
in a poor ‘bhadralok’ family, was raising his economic status in busi- 
ness connections with Ramgopal Ghose and Peary Chand Mitra. An 
upper class leadership of middle class members, as we have seen, was 
a very usual thing in that period. 
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Sources are too-meagre to make a list of topics for many of the 
societies. The Calcutta Government Gazette of March 27, 1828 pub- 
lished the following report regarding the programme of ‘a Hindu 
Literary Society’ i.c. the Gaudiya Samaj: ‘‘The Society have re- 
solved to translate in Bengali and publish scientific and useful works, 
to comment on the immorality and inconsistency of the customs of 
present day and point out habits and conduct, more conducive to 
happiness and well being of mankind, to publish small tracts in Eng- 
lish and Bengalee and to collect European mathematical and philo- 
sophical apparatus and instruments for public instruction. 


“A house ip intended to be created for the accommodation of the 
Society with a college attached fo it, in which arts and sciences are 
to be taught’’.* 


It is difficult to accept the report as such, because the Bengali 
newspapers like the Samachar Darpan and the Sambad Chandrika, 
which published the proceedings of the meeting, held in March, 1823, 
the Samaj did not mention this programe. If, however, the 
report was true, the Gaudiya Samaj must have adopted an ambitious 
programme, which did not materialize. Available sources indicate 
„that in 1823 and 1824, several meetings of the Samaj were held in 
the houses of the members. Social and literary subjects were dis- 
cussed. In May, 1823, Kasikanta Ghoshal presented a kind of com- 
pilation work entitled "Vyavaharamukura' to the Society. The mem- 
bers accepted his offer with thanks." In another meeting held in 
J July, 1824," it was decided that the Samaj would shortly arrange read- 
ing of the Vedas. It is interesting to note, that the traditionalists 
had no objections to the reading of the Vedas, if it was for cultivation 
of learning, and not for religious reforms. 


Thomas Edward. the biographer of Derozió, gave us an idea of 
what went on in the Academic Association. According to him, 
"poetry and, philosophy were the chief themes discussed’’ there. 
“Free, will, fate, faith, the sacredness of truth, the high duty of culti- 
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vating virtue and the manners of vice, the nobility of patriotism, the 
attributes of God and the arguments for and against the existence of 
deity as these have been set forth by Hume on the one side, and Reid 
on the other; the hollowness of idolatry and the shams of the priest- 
hood were subjects......... " debated by the members of the associa- 
tion.” We also know that the Calcutta Literary Society discussed 
the ‘political history of the country’ ® and the Bangabhasa Praka- 
sika Samaj the ‘relation between happiness and misery'." We know 
more about the disccurses delivered at the meetings of the Society for 
the Acquisition of General knowledge. G. Chattopadhyay published 
in his Awakening in Bengal Vol. I, twenty-five discourses delivered 
at the meetings of the Society from 1838 to 1842. Members read 
learned papers on historical subjects including one ‘‘on the Nature and 
Importance of Historical Studies’’.* Other subjects included topo- 
graphies of different Bengal districts, literature, philosophy, social 
problems—specially problems of women an anatomy. 


After a general failure of the societies established in the first half 
of the century (whici. will be discussed in the last section of the arti- 
cle) some members of the SAGK tried to maintain the tradition 
of academic discussion in a novel way. In 1848, the admirers and 
students of David Hare formed a committee with Kishori Chand 
Mitra as the Secretary, to commemorate his death every year on Ist 
June. It was decided that a learned paper of some point connected 
with improvement of India, would be read on that occassion by a 
gentleman, previously appointed.” In Peary Chand Mitra’s bio- 
graphy of David Hare we find a list of such discourses, with the name 
of the speakers from 1844 to 1876. 


Despite the paucity of positive information regarding the sub- 
jects of discussion it is possible to form a general idea of controversy 
in respect of subjects involving criticism of religion (religious sub- 
jects) and Government (political subjects) from the materials available. 


Regarding inclusion of political subjects the elites of Calcutta 
seemed to be more united than divided. The general tendency in the 
earlier period was to exclude the subject. In the inaugural meeting 
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of the Gaudiya Samaj, Rasamoy Dutta objected to the inclusion of 
political discussion and the members seemed to agree." The societies 
established ‘around 1830 also had a general tendency of excluding all 
subjects other than those concerning learning (‘vidya vishayak’).* A 
native literary society specifically excluded ‘political controversies’ as 
a rule. But from the middle of the fourth decade, the situation 
changed, when ‘bhadralok’ as a class became interested in participat- 
ing in political activities. The Bangabhasa Prakasika Samaj, estab- 
lished in 1835 as a society for acquiring genera] knowledge quickly, 
turned into a political club taking up for the first time a discussion 
of the question of resumption of rent free land by an association.” 
The SAGK towards the close of their activities began to include 
subjects involving severe criticism of government. bi 


The question of inclusion of religious matters, however, reflected 
the ideological differences among the elites. On the proposal of Rasa- 
may Dutta, the Gaudiya Samaj excluded subjects involving criticism 
of Hinduism. The Samaj also decided (surprisingly, in the presence 
of Dwarka Nath, Prasanna Kumar and Tarachand—the associates 
of Rammohan Roy) that the society would prepare a reply to any pub- 
lished tract criticising the religion of the Hindus.” 


Societies like the Academic Association. began to discuss the 
nature of God and even the question of existence of God as philosophi- 
cal issues under the influence of free thinking propagated by Derozio. 
Probably most of these topics were discussed in an academic manner. 
N otwithstanding this. the managers of the Hindu College began to 
interfere in the affairs of such societies from the very beginning. In 
1827, a society was “nipped i in the bud’’.” When an association was 
established by the missionaries like J. Hill and A. Duff ostensibly with 
ilie purpose of discussing religion freely, the Hindu College Committee 
of ‘Management forbade the students to attend the societies where 
**political and religious discussions are held'';* . 


'ı The above P society was neither a society for acquiring 
iea knowledge nor a free thinkers’ society. is real purpose was 
that: of “convincing and converting the Hindus'';" But the effect of 
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the said order was altogether different. Hill-Duff association ceased to 
exist but the Young Bengal under Derozio accepted this as a challenge 
to the right of freedom of discussion and thinking. An account of ‘‘a 
aative literary Society" published in India Gazette" throws light on 
this subject. This society, established in 1828, laid down ag its rule 
‘that the object of the society shall be to investigate questions in 
literature aud science including the sciences of law, government and 
political economy and history of religious parties and opinions, but 
excluding all political and religious controversies’. According to the 
said report, the society remained faithful to this rule and the ''question 
relating to the character and administration of the British Indian 
Government and to the comparative claims and evidences of the 
Christian and Hindu religion’’ were not discussed. But after the pro- 
clamation of the Hindu College order the society out of indignation and 
contempt changed its existing rule to the effect *'that it shall henceforth 
be a fundamental law of the society to discuss all questions without 
restriction tending to discovery of truth and promotion of philan- 
thropy."' 


It seems that the above mentioned 'Native Literary Society' was 
no other that the famous Academic Association. The ‘editorial of the 
Indian Gazette also informs us that the president of the society "'is a 
Christian in religion and a liberal in politics": We know that Derozio 
was the president of the Academic Association and no other Christian 
was known to be the president of any such association in this period. 


Thus we find that the members of the Academic Association did 
not starb as ‘rebels’ ; the highhandedness of the Hindu College 
managers provoked them to become so. However, the Academic Asso- 
ciation was not a singular example: Change in the mood of the 
members took place in an environment of ideologica] split occurring in 
the society. The European newspaper India Gazette wrote in 1881 : 
"Our readers must have perceived from various recent directions and 
discussions, that considerable excitement has for some time past existed 
among the more intelligent and educated classes of Native population 
of Caleutta .... the labour of Rammohun Roy and the establishment 
of Hindu College have together contributed to give a shock to a popular 
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system of idolatry in Calcutta, perhaps we might say in Bengal...... 
The paper further reported that the result of said excitement was not 
simply the division of the educated society info conservative and liberal 
camps; it meant not only the division of liberals into Brahmog (fol- 
lowers of Rammohan Roy) and non-Brahmogs but also the division of 
the non-Brahmo liberals into moderateg and radicals, 


Thus in the same period emerged a number of associations in 
which ‘‘the Hindu religion was denounced as vile and corrupt and 
unworthy of the regard of rational beings'." In consequence, the 
managers of the Hindu College found it futile to take action against 
associations; they decided to remove the man behind it from the staff 
of the College (April 1881). Very soon nature joined the managers of 
the College by removing him from the world altogether (December, 
1831). But the spirit of free criticism did not die down immediately. 
In 1833 the members of the Sarvatattva Dipika Sabha after initial 
differences decided upon the inclusion of religious subjects.* 


Side by side with these societies, however, sprang up traditionalist 
associations which specifically excluded religion and one, the Banga 
Ranjini Sabha whose secretary was Iswar Gupta, barred the atheists 
and heretics from its membership.” The Bangabhasa Prakasika Samaj 
also excluded religious discussions.” 


When the SAGK was formed in 1838, — under the initia- 
tive of the former Academic Association members, it was laid down 
as its second rule that the subject would be chosen excluding religious 
discussions," and even when questions of social reforms were taken up, 
the members touche+ upon the evils of Hindu social institution like 
caste-system quite apologetically." This indicates that rebels of early 
thirties had turned liberals of late thirties and they found it convenient 
to exclude the most controversial subject for the smooth functioning of 
ihe association. 


This change in ditio was taking place, again, under changed 
circumstances. The Brahmo Samaj had become almost defunct. The 
angry young men had aged a little and begun to assume family respon- 
sibilities; for the last seven years they had been remaining unwarmed 
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by Derozio’s fire. Social group rivalry, rather than ideological 
struggle, had become prominent in the Dharma Sabha., A conscious 
attempt to unify the elites on certain kinds^of common programme 


had started. Successes of such attempts were registered in the forma- 


tion and growth of religio-intellectual associations like the Tattva- 
bodhini Sabha in 1839 and political association like the Tiandholders' 
Society in 1838. Tu this changed environment the SAGK was formed. 
| l ES 
Ideological differences were also reflected in the preference for 
language. Sanskrit, the language of traditional scholarship, was altoge- 
ther excluded, but enthusiasm for the Bengali language: and literature. 
was not lacking. The traditionalist associations generally adopted 
Bengali as their medium of expression. The association which took up 
Western philosophy and literature as their subjects, adopted English. 
In 1880, when there were seven associations conducting their proceed- 
ings in English, there existed also two or three associations of per- 
sons not educated in English school ''for writing upon and verbally 
discussing various subjects exclusively in the Bengali language’’.” In 
1833, the Sarvatattva Dipika Sabha was established expressly as a pro- 
test against non-existence of associations for cultivation of Bengali, 
while there were many for that of English.” It was made a rule of 
the associations that nobody would be allowed to speak in any language 
other than Bengali in the meetings." The founders of this association, 
it should be remembered, were neither traditionalist nor ignorant of 
English language: yet they organized themselves against the 
anglophils in a partisan manner. Throughout the thirties many asso- 
ciations like the Bangaranjini Sabha (a society for the diffusion of 
knowledge in Bengali) and the ‘Jnanachandra’ (rising of the moon of 
knowledge) continued to be established for the purpose of Sung pu 
ficiency in Bengali literature and language." 


At the end, however, a synthesis was attempted. The SAGK' 


notwithstanding its preference for English, allowed a few important 
discourses to be read in Bengali, one of the subjects being necessity 
of acquiring proficiency in Bengali. In the third anniversary meeting 
in commemoration of David Hare, Akshay Dutta delivered a speech 


í 
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in Bengali; praising Datta for doing so, and criticising the anglophil 
attitude, Kishori Chand Mitra spoke in the meeting: “I know Mr. 
Chairman, that there is a large number of our educated friends who 
can relish nothing that is Bengali. Their taste seems diametrically 
opposed to all that is written in their own language’’.” 


VI 


Most of the learned societies of Calcutta of the first half of the 
19th century were ephemeral. Often the contemporary newspapers 
ceased to mention an association after giving the news of its forma- 
tion. The more successful of them remained really active not more 
that two to three years. The most successful—the SAGK—went 
defunct after six years of activities, The interference by the Hindu 
College managers, could not be held responsible for the failure of 
most of these societies. (We -must remember that the learned societies 
alone did not fail, all types of Bengali associations were victims of im- 
permanence, with the exception of the two :—the Tattvabodhini Sabha 
and the Brahmo Samaj as revived by Debendranath Tagore. Iswar 
Chandra Gupta observed the fate of such associations, and he attri- 
buted the cause of impermanence to group rivalries.” Group rivalry 
was certainly an important factor in the decline of the Dharma Sabha, 
the Landholders’ Society and for the failure of the Bangabhasa Pra- 
kasika Samaj; but for the failure of most of the learned societies 
this was no cause. ie de 


George Thompson, who came.to India from England with a view 
to politicalizing Indians, spoke at a meeting of the SAGK held 
on 11th January, 1843 at Hindu College under the presidency of Tara- 
chand Chakraborty: ‘‘I have heard with regret that your society has 
for some time been, in languishing condition. Allow me to suggest as 
a remedy for this state of things, that you endeavour as far as prac- 
ticable to select topics which are of an interesting nature and which 
appeal n to the i and. practica] duties of men in this 
couniry''." 


The members of the SAGK; in 1849, were becoming. really 
disinterested in the ‘dull’ academic discussion and.interested in poli- 
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tical movement. They readily accépted the suggestion of George 
Thompson and the Bengal British India Society was formed. 


The comments of Thompson lead us nowhere. Thompson was 
suggesting to the members of the SAGK a shift of interest from 
purely academic discussions to political activities. Our question was 
why an academic association should not survive simply as an academic 
association. 


A general answer to this question, possibly, is that early enthu- 
siasm and quick disappearance of it, which is a very common thing 
even in case of present day associations was mainly responsible for the 
ephemera] character of the early 19th century associations of Calcutta. 
The factor was more responsible for the failure of the societies which 
called for a special, persistent and consistent kind of enthusiasm or 
interest. The existence of such enthusiasm accounts for the success 
of the Asiatic Society of Calcutta and the lack of it accounts for the 
failure of the academic associations of the Bengalees. It could not 
be expected that a learned society under the leadership of men like 
Ramkamal Sen and Prasanno Kumar Tagore with too many preoccu- 
pations and diffused interests would succeed. Debendranath Tagore 
was an able organizer of voluntary associations but primarily his in- 
terests lay in religious movement and certain practical social problems, 
which he considered urgent. In the early 19th century Calcutta, 
there were no devoted and academic minded men like Rajendra Lal 
Mitra and Mahendralal Sarkar who energetically worked for associa- 
tions like the Asiatic Society and the Science Association in the second 
half of the 19th century. 


Of course, men like Ramgopal Ghose, Peary Chand Mitra, 
Krishnamohan Bandopadhyay, Gobinda Chandra Basak and Gobinda 
Sen, all leading members of the SAGK had both capability and 
enthusiasm for carrying on academic activities in associations. For 
this reason, the SAGK succeeded in presenting to its members 
several really learned papers. The members of the Society who work- 
ed in districts as government officials had access to the Government 
papers and statistics. 
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Yet, the enthusiasm was shortlived. For the organizational 
leaders, there was an irresistible temptation for a kind of easy-going, 
unrehearsed oratory and for this, a political platform would be more 
suitable than an academic platform. Thus Ramgopal Ghose and his 
associates shifted their interest. But we must not understand from 
this assertion that they succeeded as politica] organizers. Their poli- 
tical association, the Bengal British India Society, failed more quickly 
than their academic association, the SAGK. Temperamentally, 
they were half-academic and half political and, like many other 
bhadralok leaders, they were mixtures of too many things. 


NOTES 


]. There is no precise definition of the term ‘bhadralok’. The social historians have 
used it in various senses. Elsewhere, in this article, I have explained the sense in which 
I have used the term. 

2. For one such example (cutricula of Hindu College and Anglo-Hindu School) see 
Editorial Notes in Collet S.D. Life and Letters of Raja Rammohun Roy edited by D 
Biswas and P. C. Ganguli, P. 184. 

3. For a brief account of Ramgopal Ghose’s emergence as a gifted speaker in Eng- 
lish from the Academic Association and his earning compliment for that from Europeans 
like Sir Edward Kyan and Mr. W W. Bud see Ramtanu Lahiri O Tatkalin Langa Samaj 
-(Bengali) by S. Sastri (19091 pp. 113-114. 

4. See 'rules' of the Tattvabodhini Sabha quoted from Tattvabodhini Patrika, No. 47, 
1769 Saka, in Samayik Pate. Samaj Chitia Vol. 2 (Bengal) by B. Ghosh pp. 501-502. 

5. See proceedings of the Gaudiya Samaj published in Samachar Darpan quoted in 
Sambadpatre Sekaler Katha by Brajendranath Banerjee, Vol. I, pp. 9-13, and account of 
the meeting of a Hindu Literary Society translated from Chandrika quoted in Asiatic 
Journal Vol. XVI July-Dec. 1823, p. 456. 

6. The Asiatic Society does not come within the purview of this paper because it 
remained in the first half of the 19th century, as the proceedings of the Society indicate, 
almost purely European o", more accurately, mainly European civilians’ association, un- 
official Europeans taking little share and Indians taking insignificant share in the work 
of the Society (See History of the Society by R. L. Mitra in Centenary Review-Asiatic 
Society of Bengal pp. 8-9) Though Ramkamal Sen was connected with the Society as 
a clerk from 1818-19 (Dewan Ram Kamal Sen by P. C. Mitra, p. 7) and was a native 
secretary from 1832 to 1838 (see list of office bearers, Centenary Review pp. 84-94) His 
part in the society was mor that of a clerk and an accountant than that of a secretary 
(History of Society p 14). 
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7. Ram Kamal presided over the first mceting held on Feb, 16, 1823. He opened 
the proceedings and was elected the Secretary of the Samaj; see proceedings of the Gaudiya 
Samaj. 

8. Ramtanu Lahiri O Tatkalin Banga Samaj by Sivanath Sastri, p. 101. 

9. Document No. 158 pp. 272-273 in Raja Rammohun Roy and progiessive movements 
in India: A selection from Recoids 1775-1845, ed. J. K. Majumdar. 

10. See membership lists of the Society, in Awakening in Bengal in the early nine- 
teenth Century, Vol. I ed. G. Chatterjee. 

11. For Executive Committee of the Gaudiya Samaj see Sambadpatre Sekaler Katha 
Vol. I p. 12 and for Executive Committee of the ‘SAGK’ notes by J. C. Bagal in Auto- 
biography of Debendra Nath Tagore (Bengal) 1962 cd. S. C. Chakraborty p. 438. 

12. Account of a meeting of a Hindu Literary Society Asiatic Journal Vol. XVI 
p. 456. 

13. Notes by J. C. Bagal in Autobiography of Debendra Nath Tagore pp. 426-427. 

14. Chatterjee, G. Awakening in Bengal, pp. LVII-LIX. 

15. See news in Samachar Darpan about learned societies—in Sambadpatre Sckaler 
Katha Vol. 2 pp. 121-127. : 

16. Subscription list of the Gaudiya Samaj in Sambad patre Sekaler Katha Vol. I 
p. 11 and rules of the SAGK Awakening in Bengal. Vol. I p. LIX. 

17. Rules of the Debating Club—Sambad patie Sekale: Katha Vol. 2 p. 122 and 
rules of the Sarvatatta Dipika Sabha, ibid p. 124. 

18. For rules of the Anglo-Indian Hindoo Association see Document No. 157 pp. 
271-272 Rammohun Roy and progressive movements by Majumdar. 

19. Ibid. 

20. For rules of the Joana Sandipan Sabha see Sambad patre Sekaler Katha Vol. ll 
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21. Rules of the SAGK previously referred to. 

22. Membership lists of SAGK previously referred to. 

23. Previously referrec to in document No. 158. 

24. Gaudiya Samaj, Academic Association and many other socicties established in 
thirties. 

25. The Sarvatattva Dipika Sabha used Anglo-Hindu School premises and the SAGK 
premises of Sanskrit College and Hindu College. 

26. The SAGK met once monthly, the Anglo-Indian Hindu Association met on 
2nd and 4th Wednesday, each month, the Debating club met on each Saturday. See 
sources previously referred to. 

27. Rules of the Angic-Indian Hinda Association previously referred to. 

28. Rules of the SAGK previously referred to. i 

29. Ibid. 
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456-457. 


33. 
34. 
32: 
36. 


37. 


38. 
p. 124. 


39. 
ciation. 


Sambadpatra Sekaler Katha Vol. 1 p. 397. 
Rules of the SAGK previously referred to. 
Comment of the Asiatic Jomnal on a Hindoo Literary Society Vol. XVI pp. 


Account of the meeting—/bid 

Proceedings of the B.P.S.M. Sambad Patre Sekaler Katha Vol. U pp. 398-399. 
Account of a meeting of the Gaudiya Samaj in ibid Vol. I p. 10. 
Jnanasandipan Sabha and Debating club in ibid Vol. H pp. 122. 

Previously referred to Document No. 158. 

Proceedings of Survatattva Dipika Sabha in Sambadpatre Sekaler Katha Vol. II 


t 


We have no contemporary source for the membership list of the Academic Asso- 
Calcutta Monthly Journal (March, 1831 pp. 102-103) published names of mem- 


bers of a committee formed for the purpose of presenting an address to David Hare. 
It seems that the members of this committee were also the leading members of Academic 
Association. This list corresponds with the list given by the writers like Edward and 
Sivanath Sastri: Following members formed the committee:  Krishmamohan Banerjee, 
Rasik Krishna Mullick, Dukinnundan (Dakshina Ranjan?) Mukherjee, Hara Chandra 
Ghosh, Ramgopal Ghose, Radhanath Sikdar, Madhab Chandra Mullick, Pearymohan Basu, 
Umacharan Basu, Tarachand Chakraborty, Knshnamohan (Kshetramohan ?), Kashiprasad 
Ghose and Mahesh Chandra Bose. 
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Proceedings of the Gaudiya Samaj. 

Proceedings of the B.P.S. 

Mitra, Pearychand, Biographical sketch of David Hare, p. 102. 

Bangahita Sabha in Sambad Patre Sekaler Katha Vol. II p. 121. 

Ramtanu Lahiri O Tatkalin Fanga Samaj p. 116. 

See Biographical Notes by the editor Awakening in Bengal Vol. I. 

Calcutta Government Gazette quoted in Asiatic Journal Vol. XVI. p. 375. 
Sambad Patre Sekaler Katha Vol. Y p. 12. 

Ibid p. 13. 

Henry Derozio by Thomas Edward p. 32. 

Account of the meeting of Calcutta Literary Society previously referred to. 
Proceedings of the B.P.S. 

Discourse by Rev. K. M. Bandyopadhyay in Awakening in Bengal pp. 1-23. 
Mitra, P. C., Davia Hare pp. 91-93. 

Proceedings of tbe Gaudiya Samaj. 


News about Angio-Indian Hindu Association, Jnana Sandipan Sabha etc. in 


Sambad Patre Sekaler Katha Vol. TI pp. 121-122, 
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58. A report quoted from Bengal Harkara Feb. 13, 1843 in Awakening in Bengal 
pp. 389-399. 
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61. Calcutta Monthly Journal Sept. 1830 p. 129. , 
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74. For the BangaRapjini Sabha see Sambad Patre Sekaler Katha, Vol. II, p. 123 and 
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75. David Hare by P C. Mitra, pp. 98-100. 
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TI. Speeches by Mr. George Thompson edited‘by J. Mitter, pp. 3-4. 


Acharya Jadunath Sarkar 
(1870—1958) and 
a Sketch of his Works: 


J OGINDRAN ATH CHOWDHURI 


-ON THE HIGHEST PEAK OF EVEREST only one man can 
stand at one time. The supreme genius passes through the world in 
majestic isolation, unaccompanied by offsprings or followers. He is 
no doubt born with a gem which nobody else is endowed with, but 
he has to dig this priceless diamond out of a deep mine, with tear and 
sweat, amidst darkness and wrestling of the spirit, and the gem has 
to be polished and given a shape for other man’s use." Thus said 
Acharya Jadunath Sarkar in his short | SERIE ea 
Tagore—an analysis”. 


That Jadunath was a man of genius and. possessed uncommon 
mental abilities were proved even during his student life. He gra- 
duated from the Calcutta University with honours in two subjects— 
English and History,—securing first class in both, and thereafter 
. passed M.A. from the same university, obtaining unusually high 
marks’ above 90% in all; and in one of his answer-papers he secured 
95%. In 1897 he received the much coveted Premchand Roychand 
. scholarship which was then Soe as the highest distinction of 

‘the Calcutta University. 


Meanwhile he had ‘started his service-career as a professor of 
English literature, but afterwards, with well-reputed original contri- 
butions in historical literature to his credit, he switched on to the 
History Department. 
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He was not only a man of rare genius, but endowed with extra- 
ordinary retentive memory, powers of industry and tenacity, and pro- 
verbial perseverance; he utilised his every wakeful moment in some 
or other serious work in pursuance of his objects in view. Like a 
recluse he remained in solitude in his closet deeply engaged in his 
Sadhana of intellectual pursuits without caring for the world outside; 
and he worked unceasingly till the last day of his life, to quote his 
own words, '^with tear and sweat, amidst darkness and wrestling of 
the spirit.” 


It is not expected that every one will agree with all of his views 
or interpretations ir. his works but the solid ground of which he laid 
the foundation, basing on truth and unbiassed mind after his hard, 
almost inhuman, toi], in unearthing rare and reliable manuscripts and 
other documents of inestimable value, will be of valuable guidance 
to the future researches. Under no circumstances, can we under- 
estimate the importance of the method of scientific research shown by 
him in our country at a time when we lagged far behind in this res- 
pect. So far ag the period of about one hundred and fifty years—from 
1658 to 1803—he remained our best and unrivalled authority. It 
cannot be denied that ''the soul of research ig eternal progression’; 
but Dr. N. K. Sinha has correctly said, “It is not likely that Sir 
Jadunath Sarkar will ever be displaced. His wonderful accuracy will 
secure to him immunity from the common lot of historical writers. 
So far as we can visualise, in the near future, in his chosen field, 


there will be only scanty gleaners after his copious harvest’’. 


The uncompromising devotion for truth and accuracy on the part 
of Acharya Jadunath was above any question and has been highly 
spoken of by eminent historians, both in and outside India. Even . 
the poet-laureate Rabindranath Tagore who knew him intimately and 
who had enough of historical perception and depth of knowledge in this 
matter, as is particularly evident from his book—‘‘Itihas,’’ once 
wrote to him that his ever-lasting reverence for him (Jadunath) was 
mainly due to the latter's perfect non-attachment to personal prejudices 
or false emotions which could stand in the path of hig earnest search 
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for truth. He wrote further, ''SBadhana (devotion) of many of those 
who are known in our couritry as historians ig not so pure a8 yours...... 
you are one of those few sincere devotees (Sadhakas) of our country 
for whom I have the most profound regard" .' Jadunath himself says 
that history stands or. the firm rocky foundation of truth—it is truth 
which succeeds, not falsehood. ' ` 


About his knowledge in Marathi and Persian he says that he ac- 
quired good knowledge in both these languages. If anybody holds a 
different view, it is incumbent on him to prove it with reference to 
concrete instances, as every student of history is well-aware. 


Jadunath was ever earhest in ascertaining the final truth in all 
matters, and whenever he had occasions to receive fresh authoritative 
evidences after the publication of a book, necessitating any change, 
he did it as soon as possible, without the least hesitation. I may cite 
here one instance only which will illustrate this. His ‘‘Shivaji and 
His Times’’ was first published in 1919 and its fifth edition in 1952, 
but in this latter edition, even, as compared with the fourth, he had 
to make important additions mainly because of the fresh materials 
received meanwhile How hard he laboured in this respect is evident 
if we carefully go through every edition his books, which were so many 
in number. 


His style of writing was always simple, straightforward, free from 
ambiguity, illuminative, ‘‘characterised by accuracy and soundness,'' 
highly impressive and forceful. His five volumes of Aurangzib, where 
in dealing with the life and activities of the Emperor, though full of 
minute details in many places, have been presented in such an impres: 
sive and interesting manner that the reader does not feel dull or mono- 
tonous in'going through them. Several chapters in them, particularly 
in Volume V, depicting the tragic end of the great Emperor, inspite of 
his hard labour and. devotion to duty, “‘condition of the people," and 
"Aurangzib and Indian Nationality" require close reading mainly 
because of the lessons to be derived from them.  '"The Fall of the 
Mughal Empire’, in four volumes (1739—18083) based on original 
sources, as usual, portraying the fall:of the two empires, viz., the 
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Mughal and the Maratha and the rise of the third, viz., the English, 
in an impartial but graphic manner like a skilful artist, are really 
wonderful productions, instructive of the whole nation—how to avoid 
the defects and pitfalls of the past and build up a new and brighter fu- 
ture. Acharya Jadvnath ‘‘has exposed to the full the defects of our na- 
tional character and leadership which proved our undoing in the past at 
various stages between 1658 and 1808." If “history is philosophy 
teaching by examples," we get ample instances both in his 
i ‘Aurangzib”’ and “Fall of the Mughal Empire" for our philosophy, 
with a view to guiding us aright. 


His ‘‘Military History of India’’, some chapters of which had 
been published in the ‘‘Hindusthan Standard’’ but which, with others, 
were published in a book-form in 1960, i.e., after his death, shows 
how well-acquainted the author was with the tactics of war and how 
this book serves a very useful purpose to the military students. In its 
introduction the writer says, ‘This series is a study of the develop- 
ment of the Art of War in India, and not a descriptive list of every 
battle that has been fought in our land. Only such battles are discussed 
here as can teach a military student what to do and what not to do. E 


His ‘‘India Through The Ages’’ which is ‘‘a survey of India’s 
inner life and outer growth from the standpoint of evolutionary 
development throug: the ages,” though concise, ig graphic and 
forceful. We cannot but admit that it is philosophy with apt instances, 
side by side. As far back as 1928 his warning was—‘‘no nation can 
exist in the present-day world by merely cultivating its brain, without 
developing its economic resources and military power to the high pitch 
attained by its possible enemies.'* And again he says, ''Give up your 
dream of isolation, standardize and come into line with the moving 
world outside, or vou will become extinct as a race through the opera- 
tion of relentless economie competition in a world which has now 
become as one country." 


Jadunath remains unrivalled as a historian of medieval Indian 
history based on the modern scientific method of research. If we do 
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not.find here the special characteristics found in the writings of Gibbon 
or Toynbee we get an answer to them from Jadunath himself, who 
says, ''We have yet to collect and edit our materials and to construct 
the necessary foundation,—the bedrock of ascertained and unassailable 
facts,—on which alone the superstructure of a philosophy of aag 
can be raised by our happier successors... . 


' Though Jadunath remained absorbed in’ historical studies and 
researches, he did not lose sight of literature, —both English and 
Bengali, and his style of writing in Bengali was equally good as that 
of English. He wrote more than one’‘hundred and fifty articles in 
various Bengali journals and papers, including,Prabasi, Bharatvarsha, 
Sahitya Parishad Patrika, Alaka, Jahnavi, Masik Basumati, Sanibarer 
Chithi, Bangasri anc Ttihas: Of his literary writings other than those 
relating to history. special mention may be made of the following— 
Bangalir Bhasha-O-Sahitya, Jatiya Nataker Bikash, Juga Dharma-O- 
Shahitya, Rajani Kanta Sen, Bankim -Prativar Krama Bikash and 
Rabindranather Ekti Dan. All these go to show his erudition, deep 
thinking and acumen. Among the Bengali books which he wrote were 
PONI and Maratha Jatiya Bikash etc. 


Literature produced by Rabindranath was s his favourite study and 
when, in the early part of the present century, there arose a serious 
charge of obscurity against the poet's compositions, it was Jadunath 
who took up his facile pen to defend- the., poep, thus silencing the 
critics. The poems of Rabindranath conveying Vedanta philosophy, 
his patriotic songs. and Katha-o-Kahini were to hig special liking. 
Generally, he used to keep a copy.of Katha-o-Kahini by his side and 
lecite verses from it in his residence, whenever possible. On his death- 
bed two books which were found near his person were a copy of an 
old edition of '"Brahma Sangit’ and a copy of Sir Walter Scott's 
Ivanhoe. He kept the former with him particularly for Rabindranath’ s 
patriotic and religious Songas his favourite da were marked with 
asterisk. i 


Between 1911 and 1918 J adunath kaiii as many as sixteen 
small treatises of the poet, some of which were stories while the 
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others were important and thoughtful essays, and he had published 
them in the Modern Review. These translations were mainly done for 
wide circulation of the poet’ s writings among those unacquainted with 
the Bengali language, in and out of India. They were to the liking 
of the poet and C. F. Andrews once wrote to Jadunath for having them 
published in a book-form, specially for the English readers in England, 
which would help proper understanding of Indian culture there. 
From a note of Jadunath it appears that a publisher of England wanted 
to undertake this task, but it did not materialize due to a bereavement 
in his family and other difficulties. 


It is well-known that he had very intimate and cordial relation 
with the poet. In 1318 B. S., as a mark of profound respect, the 
latter dedicated his drama—Achalayatan—in his name. 


Besides the translations mentioned above Jadunath also rendered 
the two ballads of Rabindranath—‘‘His vow'' and '"The votaress’” into 
English and they were also published, as before, in the Modern Review. 
In his essay on ‘‘Tagore’s Ballads’’ in the Modern Review of: April, 
1931, he says, "Tt is through folk-ballads that the hearts of the people 
(in the widest sense of the term) can be reached most easily and im- 
pressed most deeply.......... Rabindranath’s genius......... has brought 
to the granary of Bengali poetry a sheaf—alas!too small,—of ballads 
which stand unapproached in our tongue and which will endure as long 
as his lyrics and short stories." In another place, he described them 
as ‘‘solid gold shaped into faultless miniatures.’ 


Jadunath was so much enamoured of these lallads that he sent 
the poet his own copy of Ras Mala or the Hindu Annals of Gujrat and 
requested him to-write more ballads. His short analysis of the poet’s 
writings which he divided into four stages, “‘the ages of sound, senti- 
ment, thought and soul’’ is indeed a nice and erudite appreciation of 
high order. According to him the period of thought (i.e., the age of 
Sadhana, a monthly magazine) when Rabindranath wrote more in 
prose than in poetry and when his ''prose was of the highest value in 
respect of its contents......... marks the perfect flowering of his 
genius’’.” 
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Jadunath was thoroughly conversant withthe productions of the 
Bengali as well as those of English literature and could speak with 
authority on them His essays on Bankim Chandra published in 
Sanibarer Chithi (Asar, 1845 B.S.) and Bankim Prativa (Ranjan Pub- 
lishing House, 1345 B.S.) are evidences of' his, well-considered opinion 
of this reputed novelist. Besides, his introductions to Bankim- 
chandra’s seven novels are really treasures of the Bengali literature 
His principles for considering a novel as a historical one were quite 
judicious and subsequently found to tally with those of Dr. Gtoch. 
“The proper place of historical novels is nof [among histories, but 
among literature. ]. ....... What might have been is not the same as 
what was, and fiction, therefore, however conscientious and erudite, 
could never provide a substitute for genuine historica] study. How- 
ever, it is because of a certain inadequacy in history,—the dead carry- 
ing most of their secrets with them to the grave and our knowledge 
[of past ages] thus remaining eternally—incomplete—that Dr, Gooch 
championed the case of the historical novel'." According to their 
principle, Durgeshnandini, Raj Simha, Sitaram, Mrinalini and 
Chandrasekhar fall within the category of historical novels, whereas 
Debichowdhurani and Anandamath are outside this category, the for- 
mer for paucity of historical materials, and the latter mainly because 
the Sannyasi Faqirs who were principal figures in this novel were mere 
plunderers; protection of the law-abiding and punishment of the law- 
less people and deliverance of their motherland by them were out of 
their dreams even; hence from the historical standpoint, men and 
women described in this novel and their actions and speeches are 
mostly untrue; so, it cannot be taken to be a historica] novel."' 

Thus we find that Jadunath’s literary contributions other than 
those of historical literature were not insignificant and, in all justice 
to him, as well as in the interest of the reading-public, it is necessary 
to take full account of them along with his historical contributions. 


REFERENCES : 


1. Hindusthan Standard, Puja Annual, 1955. 

2. Dr. Harendrachandra Mookerjee, the former Governor of West Bengal, and Dr. 
Bidhan Chandra Roy, the famous physician and former Chief-Mimster of West 
Bengal were Jadunath's students—the former, in Calcutta and the latter, at Patna, 


Book Reviews 


‘ACHARYA JADUNATH : JEEVAN O SADHANA’ by Sri Moni 
Bagchi in Bengali, Published by 'Jijnasa', Caleutta—1975. Price 
Rs. 18. 


Sir Jadunath Sarkar (1870-1958) occupies a unique position 
among the renowned historians of the modern age by his valuable ori- 
ginal contributions to the historical literature of thig country. By his 
untiring perseverance, superb depth of knowledge and critical percep- 
tion, free from personal bias or prejudice, and uncomprising devotion 
to truth, he pioneered a scientific method of historiography in our sub- 
continent to serve as a model for others. He is no less well-known 
for his love and affection for his research students whom he helped 
ungrudgingly by his able guidance and allowing them freely to use his 
rare manuscripts and books. They gathered round hirn from all parts 
of India, and thus was created a school of historians at his own initia- 
tive and‘ at a sacrifice of his precious time. 


The want of a biography of this important and noble-hearted per- 
son was so long keenly felt. Tt has now been removed by the author 
of this monograph under review, Sri Moni Bagchi. The present mono- 
graph has fourteen chapters, with an introduction by Dr. Nihar Ran- 
jan Ray and five appendices, covering 259 +12 pages in all. The 
author has taken great pains in collecting and collating the materials, 
and, in various chapters, he deals with the different aspects of the life 
of Sir Jadunath including his domestic life, his philosophy of life, and 
personality, in an interesting manner. His style of writing is lucid 
and impressive, and the book deserves to be studied by all who want 
to be acquainted with the life history of this eminent historian and 
litterateur. 


J, N. CHOWDHURI 
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SOCIAL LIFE OF THE MUGHAL EMPERORS (1526-1707) by 
Dr. Muhammad Azhar Ansari; published by Shanti Prakashan, Allahabad and 
New Delhi, 1974. Price Rs. 50|-. 


The Mughal Emperors generally led a life of unusual pomp and grandeur, 
the like of which is not found anywhere else. Their gorgeous dresses, luxurious 
dishes served to them, their dazzling court-life, magnificent performances of vari- 
ous costly games, fairs. amusements and festivals etc., under their direction and 
control, and the large and splendid harem maintained by them, have all been 
noticed or depicted, here and there, by various contemporary historians and 
foreign travellers. 


Dr. M. A. Ansari in his ‘Social Life of the Mughal Emperors’, which contains 
eighteen chapters, covering 200 pages (besides two sketch-plans, a bibliography 
and an index), has described the various aspects of the social life of these emperors, 
with his observations, in an attractive manner, befitting the subjects dealt with. 
The author must be given credit for his painstaking handling of the original sour- 
ces from which the materials have been taken. — 


The last chapter (Ch. XVIII), though brief, which relates to the personal 
accomplishments of the Mughal Emperors and their patronage of art and litera- 
ture, deserves special attention. 


Printing mistakes, specially beyond the list of errata (vide, pp. 211-213) might 
have been avoided with a bit of care. However, the present volume is, undoubt- 
edly, a useful contribution to historical literature, 


J. N. CHOWDHURI 


CALCUTTA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1974 


I have much pleasure in placing before you the Annual Report of the Society 
for the year ended December 31, 1974. 

The Society suffered irreparable loss in the death of Dr N. K. Sinha, Hono- 
rary Editor of Bengal Past and Present and the motive force behind the Society. 
His passing away has created a great void which will never be filled. Under- 
standably there had been a lot of confusion in the work of the Society from which 
we have just started to recover. 

Dr. P. C. Gupta, one of the Vice-Presidents of the Society, very kindly agreed 
to be the Honorary Editor of Bengal Past and Present and under his able guid- 
ance the unfinished work has started again. Bengal Past and Present could not 
be brought out, as scheduled, due to lock-out in the Sree Gouranga Press. 

The Executive Council of the Society met four times during the year under 
review and discussed various problems- of the Society. 

I am glad to report that the Society has found a Donor who will spend 
Rs. 3,500/- annually for organising certain Lectures once a year. The Society 
organised jointly with the Asiatic Society the reading of a Paper by Dr. P. J. 
Marshall of King's College, London on the 1st of March, 1975 in the Hall of 
the Asiatic Society. 

The position with regard to the finance of the Society remains same as 
before. We could not get much benefit of the enhancement in the rate of sub- 
scription as the collection was far below our expectation. 

The relinquishment of Itihas, as resolved in last year's meeting of the Society 
was effected this year. There are still some arrears to be paid on account of 
this journal. 

lam glad to report that we have secured 7 individual members and 4 insti- 
tutional members this year. It is time the Society should put in more intensive 
efforts towards enlisting new members and subscribers. 

I take the opportunity to offer my thanks to the members of the Council 
and the Honorary Treasurer, Prof. N. R. Ray who has been the tower of strength 
ef the Society. There can be no doubt about the fact that there have been many 
shortcomings inspite of our best efforts. I consider myself fully responsible for 
such faults and beg to be excused. 1 shall be failing in my duty if I do not 
thank those gentlemen who though being not connected with the Society rendered 
great service. Last but not the least, I thank Vice-President Sri Arabinda Ray 
for taking charge of the advertisements and also for mounting a fresh attempt 
for enlisting members. 

S. C. NANDY 
Honorary Secretary 
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» Interest A/c - Ss za m is 364.06 
» Suspense A/c $ e D T 147.00 


TOTAL 18,370.00 





AUDITORS' REPORT 


We have examined the above statement of Receipts and Payments of the Calcutta 
Historical Society, for the year ended 31st December, 1974, with the books and vouchers 
of the Society and have found it to be in accordance therewith. 


2, Church Lane, Calcutta - 1 
‘The 7th March, 1975. 
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Postage irs s x sie 477.95 
Stationery p aoe M CC 101.45 
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» Audit Fee ce a i px d 110.00 
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` And from agrochemicals to feeding 
stuffs Shaw Wallace have been 
sowing the seeds of development 

l from West Bengal to Tamil Nadu. 


In the crucial area of agriculture, more 
specifically fertilisers, wo often have to battle 
against odds to reach the farmer even in the 
remotest village, on time— in times of scarcity 
and to help him get the best benefits from 
modem inputs. 


We continue to manufacture glue and gelatine, 
mine steatite, mill flour, and grow tea. 


Our schemes for unemployed graduates are 
also bearing fruit. 


' Of course, the liquor division continues to 
record outstanding progress, its products 


enjoying a high level of confidence, -— 
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We are not the .. 
biggest, but we 
try to be the best: 
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With the compliments of 
TATA STEEL 


= eet 


| Withthe | 
compliments of 


THE INDIAN CABLE COMPANY LIMITED - 
. quality cablemakers—first and foremost : 








With Best Compliments : 


INTERNATIONAL ELECTRICAL 
- Works 


GOVT. LICENSED ` 


Electrical Engineers & Contractors 


27-C, LANSDOWNE MARKET 
BHAWANIPUR, CALCUTTA-25 
PHONE : 47-3949 


IOL technology takes - 
“us on to tomorrow. 


- We are a committed Company. - 
orking towards economic growth, 

import substitution, earning foreign . Bg 5 : " 

exchange, giving quality products, IOL 1s commitment. 4 

providing the best possible warking 

environment for our employees. 

Over the years our import bill has 
steadily declined. Whereas in 1973-74 
our exports rose by over 300%. More- 
over, each year new products are 
being added for the specific needs of 
Indian industry. 

In fields as diverse as steel- making 
and food preservation, metal joining 
and fertilisers, electronics and anaes- 
thesia, space rocketry and pollution 
control—IOL is working today to 
develop the technologies the country 
will need-tomorrow. 
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Way back in 1898, 
Dunlop imported the 
first pneumatic tyre 
into India. Since then 
Dunlop has always 
kept pace with the 
country's development 
and has built an 
impressive record of 
firsts in the service 
of India’s-transport, 
industry, agriculture, 
defence and exports. 








L898 The first pneumatic tyres 

were brought to India by 
Dunlop, only ten years after John 
Boyd Dunlop invented the pneuma- 
tic tyre in Belfast, Ireland. The first 
Dunlop office in India was opened 
in Bombay. 





1953 First to manufacture 
rubber conveyor belting 
in large sizes, 





1972 First to manufacture. 
tyres for Boeing 747 jets. 


1936" First to a up 


manufacture of 
automotive tyres in India at 
Sahaganj, West Bengal. 





1965 Fi Firstto [o Manufacture extra 
-large earthmover tyres. 





First t t com to 
1974 arpoi ro 92 ompany to 
and earn Rs, 5.30 crores. 


PUM LOF INDIA. 


—keeping pace with the country's development 
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AE Many shiney are apaia] — todij " 
NB All centre around change. “Modem tec 


nology - has widened thé frontiérs« of our 
. consciousness, New and daring idéàs: have 
ME Ee -. set the-pace for industrial development. 


At GKÁW, .we translate these ideas into steel;.New steels are developed and 
precision components produced to meet the critical needs of priority sectors 
of the economy. We have been at this for fifty years. Since those days when 
horse-drawn carriages were a familiar sight in Calcutta. 

Over these years we have directed our efforts at the needs of the country 
and tried to fulfil our responsibilities as a corporate citizen. In the process, 
technology has multiplied. And a new breed of professionals has come to stay. 
These are the new brahmins : a class by themselves. 


GKW— The Engineers’ Engineers 


"rad A DET UD 


97 Andul Road Howrah 3 
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